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9 June 2—Hypocrisy and Sincerity eg ng Matt 6: 148 
zo. June 9.—Hearing and Doing. .... ..... Luke 6 : 39-49 
rz. June 16.—Christ’s Witness to John the Baptist . ; ae TI: 219 
1z June 23.—The Penitent _Woman. \'. . « .>. 2° Luke 7? 36-50 

Or, Temperance Lesson. ......45 « « « « - Eph 5: 22-22 


13. June 30.—Review 


The Acolyte 
By Rose Trumbull 


H, wouldst thou bé a ministrant of things divine 
Where, all unfed, the flames of Life decline ? 


Then thou shalt meekly bear upen thy straining back 
Fresh fagots that Love’s altar may not lack ; 


And when thy hand hath raised the sacrificiaJ pyre, 
Thou shalt lie down to feed the sacred fire. 








How to be Satisfied 


There come times to most of us when we are 
tempted to think pretty well of ourselves. We have 
done so much better than we might have done; we 
have done so much better than some others have done ; 
thus we make comparisons that leave us rather well con- 


tented. But we leave out God in any such compari- 
son. As Dr. Campbell Morgan has said : compare 
myself with God, ‘‘and I am in the dust, a wreck, a 
soul undone.’’ For nothing but God can stand com- 
parison with God ; nothing but God can satisfy God. 
And in this our awful need Christ comes in, . When 
my worthless life has been forever laid down and 
Christ has replaced it with himself, then he meets 
God’s requirements for me; and I am saved, One 
who sees and knows Christ as his own life cannot be 
satisfied with anything in himself except Christ. And 
Christ in us can satisfy even God, 


a 
Duty’s Real Names 


Duty is one of the words that Satan most success- 
fully disguises. He likes to have us think it is hard; 
harsh, stern. Then we keep away from it, and-he 
wins his point. Yet duty is the most attractive thing 
that the heart of a Father God who is love can devise 
for us. A good synonym for duty is delight. » Every 
duty done, in any life that is wholly surrendered to 
God, leads into fresh delights. For duty is simply 
God's -will ; and his will is always ‘loving. © It is al- 
ways better for us than anything ‘we ¢éa#’plan for 
ourselvés. To-do any duty is like endorsing and 
cashing a draft made out to our order. And duty is 





always the easiest thing we can possiblydo. The way 
of the transgressor is hard. The habitual duty-doer 
lives the easiest life in the world ; the omnipotence 
f God is ww, with him, all the time. And his 
£0 hoes inf ged by God himself. Why should we 
ever let Satan. persuade us to choose hardship and 


failure ?. 

. a 
Individuality Not Lost in Christ 

God made all men as individuals, and not in a 
mass. Therefore, men shrink, naturally and properly, 
from the idea of losing their individuality and personal 
identity when they are told they ought to surrender 
everything, including their will, to Christ, and be en- 
tirely lost in him, They recoil from the thought, and 
answer that they are unwilling to contemplate such a 
loss and annihilation of their identity. Yet there is 
no loss of identity, individuality, or personality in the 
life hid with Christ in God. On a luxuriant vine 
there are many branches, and no two of those branches 
are identical ; each one has its own separate identity 
and individuality. The differences are plainly to be 
seen ; yet the vine is the life of every separate branch, 
—and not only the life, but is all that there is of each 
separate branch. Each branch is all vine, and only 
vine. , It is lost in vine, hid in vine, replaced, by vine: 
there is nothing but vine to it; yet each branch has 
its own permanent and separate identity. So it is in 
the life in Christ. We are created through him and 
unto‘him, while we have a will which enables us, if 
we wish, to oppose him, resist him, reject him, cut 


ourselves off from him. But if we yield ourselves and 
our wills absolutely, completely, and forever to Christ, 
and let Christ become all that there is of us, as literally 
and as completely as that the vine is all there is of the 
branch, we shall have that miracle-life of vietory and 
fruit-bearing which can come only from God. The 
self-life which may at any time resist Christ lies cruci- 
fied, dead, and is therefore quiescent and negligible 
so long as we let Christ continue to be our all and in 
all. The self cam come to life at any time and resist 
Christ: but it need not, and it will not while Christ is 
allowed to be supreme. And as we live in the fulness 
of the life that is Christ, our identity and individuality 
wil] not only be unimpaired, but will for the first time 
become glorified into its full possibilities, 


x 
Always Moving 


Life is never at a standstill ; when the standstill 
occurs, death has come. We are moving up or down, 
backward or forward, all the time. So it is that 

** Light obeyed increaseth light, 
Light rejected bringeth night.’’ 
What is the chart of our life showing? There is a 
life which 
‘¢ is as the dawning light, 
That shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’’ 


Obedience, not mutiny, is the watch-word of that life : 
obedience to Jesus Christ, of whom we must always 
know more if, having known him unto eternal life, we 
would hold all the best knowledge of him that we have. 
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Is a Lie Ever Justifiable? 


HERE is general agreement that as a rule it is 
wrong to lie. In every age and in every religion 
there has been some recognition of the sinful- 

ness of falsehood. It may have been dim. Some 
may have denied it. But the common sentiment of 
humanity has recognized that lies are wrong, or that 
if a particular kind of lie is right, it must be justified 
as such against the general law. 

Yet this is the precise issue which is raised by 
Christian ethics. It denies that any circumstances or 
considerations can ever make a lie legitimate. It 
holds that truth is the fundamental and inviolable 
reality of life, and that in the whole broad universe 
there is no justification of a lie. 

The Christian conscience bases this sweeping con- 
viction simply and fundamentally on the character of 
God. God cannot lie (Titus 1 : 2; Heb. 6:18). In 
him there is no darkness at all, no shadow cast by 
turning. . He is all light. To the Christian view, a 
God who lied would be no God at all. As Dr. Charles 
Hodge says: ‘‘ Truth is, so to speak, the very sub- 
stratum of deity. It is in such a sense the foundation 
of all the moral perfections of God that without it they 
could not be conceived of as existing.’’ And if God 
cannot lie, if a lie is inconceivable in him, how can 
he authorize any man to lie? - His character is our 
law. What we cannot conceive as consistent with 
that character we dare not allow or admit in our lives, 
This was our Lord’s view. ‘ He declared that the 
Devil and not God was the Father of every lie (John 
8:44). And Peter traced falsehood to the same 
source (Acts 5:3). There can be for Christians 
nothing higher or more absolute than the being of 
God ; and-if God is truth and truth alone, then God’s 
children must deal‘in truth and truth alone. 

And any lie is not only inconsistent-with the divine 
character, it is inconsistent also with,.right ideals of 
human character, for that, as we have seen, must be 
patterned after the divine. Our lives are plans of 
God, and all that is in our lives is in them, if it is 





right, because it is in God's plan for them, But God 
cannot plan a lie or make a’place for a lie in the life 
which he has planned. ‘*A man who violates the 
truth,’’ said Dr. Hodge, ‘‘ sins against the very foun- 
dations of his moral being. As a false God is no God, 
so.a false man is no man ; he can never be what man 
was designed to be; he'can never answer the end of 
his being. There can be in him nothing that is stable 
and praiseworthy and good. 

And every lie is wrong because it is an assault upon 
the very foundations of human confidence. The 
allowance of lies, as Dr. Thornwell once said, ‘*would 
obviously be the destruction of all confidénce."’ It 
destroys confidence in the individual. As Archbishop 
Tillotson said : ‘*Whatsoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon 
over, but the inconvenience thereof is perpetual, be- 
cause it brings a man under an everlasting jealousy 
and suspicion, so that he is not believed when he 
speaks truth nor trusted when he means honestly.’ 
And it is not only individual confidence that is under- 
mined, it is the whole tissue of society. Falsehood 
dissolves association, and disintegrates the corporate 
organization of human life. It is on this ground that 
Paul, with his high conception of the integrity of the 
body of Christ, appeals to the Ephesian Christians: 
‘* Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbor, for we are members one of 
another.’’ ‘* Truthfulness,’’ says a Christian moral- 
ist, ‘‘ is owed to society as essential to its integrity. It 
is the indispensable bond of social life. . . . The liar 
is rightly regarded as an enemy of mankind.’’ 

All out modern theories of knowledge, and espe- 
cially all our modern science, rest on the principle of 
inviolable truth. “Nothing can be twistéd or colored 
or deflected in our statements. And the things them- 
selves that we are investigating are assumed to rest on 
a law of truth. Science would not be possible in a 
universe that could not be relied upon, or with nature 
unless nature were honest and true. True men of 


, 
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science, accordingly, areymén of strictest and most 
accurate and painstaking Veracity, ‘They can see no 
place anywhere in the world for a lie.. Huxley was a 
representative of this scientific passion for umcompro-' 


mised truth. His son, in be y of his father, 
quotes his epijaph on Henslo® ‘‘ He had intellect to — 
cém prehend 


s highest duty di tly, and force of 
character to“do it,’’ and ald oui a a 

‘*Such was Huxley's epitaph upor Henslow ; it 
‘was the standard which he endeavored to reach in his 
own life. Jt is the expression, for that passion for 
veracity which was perhaps his strongest character- 
istic ; an uncompromising passion for truth in thought, 
which would admit no particle of self.deception, no 
assertion beyond what could be verified ; for truth in 
act, perfect straightforwardness and sincerity, with 
complete disregard of personal consequences for ut- 
tering unpalatable fact. 

‘« Truthfulness, in his eyes, was the cardinal virtue, 
without which no stable society can exist. Convic- 
tion, sincerity, he always respected, whether on his 
own side or against him, Clever men, he would say, 
are as common as blackberries ; the rare thing is to 
find a good one. The lie from interested motives 
was only more hateful to him than the lie from self- 
delusion or foggy thinking."’ 

Leonard Huxley also quotes a word about his father 
in the journal of an acquaintance, who -vrites of a 
dinner at which the hostess ‘‘ maintained that truth was 
no virtue in itself, but must be inculcated for expedi- 
ency's sake, The opposite view found a champion 
in Professor Huxley, who described himiself as ‘ almost 
a fanatic for the sanctity of truth.’ Lady urged 
that truth was often a very selfish virtue, and that a 
man of noble and unselfish character might lie for the 
sake of a friend, to which some one replied that after 
a course of this unselfish lying the noble character 
was pretty sure to deteriorate, while the professor 
laughingly suggested that the owner had a good 
chance of finding himself landed ultimately in Botany 
Bay."’ ' 

Isewhere Huxley's son says that in his father's 
mind, ‘‘ No compromise was possible between truth 
and untruth, As he once said, when urged to write 
a more eulogistic notice of a dead friend than he 
thought he deserved, ‘The only serious temptations 
to perjury I have ever known have arisen out of the 
desire to be of some comfort to people I cared for in 
trouble. If there are such things as Plato's ‘‘ Royal 
Lies’’ they are surely those which one is tempted to 
tell on such occasions. Mrs, is such a good, 
devoted little woman, and I am so doubtful about 
having a soul, that it seers absurd to hesitate to peril 
it for her satisfaction.’ '’ 

If aman like Huxley, without the Christian faith 
and doubtful of his soul, was so true 'a man and such 
a hater of every lie, even ‘* Royal Lies,’’ then such 
unbelief as his is a far nobler and worthier and more 
godlike thing than the Christianity which is. $0 soft 
and flabby that it can tolerate what he abhorred. 

With Christians it must surely be conclusive that 
we could not conceive of Christ as lying. ‘‘ How,"’ 
asks Dr. Dorner, ‘‘shall ethics ever be brought to 
recommend a duty of lying, to recommend evil that 
good may come? The test for us is whether we could 
ever imagine Christ acting in this way.'’ If we can, 
then there will not be lacking other Christian men 
who will not want to be contaminated with us and 
our imaginings of a false Christ. Stonewall Jackson 
would care little for our companionship. He scorned 
every lie. He would take any pains even to correct 
an innocent mistake. ‘‘ His rigid respect for truth,’’ 
says Colonel Henderson of the British Army, ‘‘served 
to strengthen the impression that he was morbidly 
scrupulous, If he unintentionally made a misstate- 
ment—even about some trifling matter—as soon as he 
discovered his mistake he would lose no time and 
spare no trouble in hastening to correct it. ‘Why, 
in the name of reason,’ he was asked, ‘do you walk 
a mile in the rain for a perfectly unimportant thing? 
‘Simply because I have discovered that it was a mis- 
statement, and I could not sleep comfortably unless I 
put it right.’ "’ 

Truth to such men is what it was to Christ, not 
something relative or indifferent, but the very being 
of God. 

Now all these considerations prove not that truth is 
ordinarily obligatory, but that it is invariably obliga- 
tory. The whole point at issue is not that truth is 
better than falsehood, but that truth will allow no 
room or quarter to falsehood, none whatsoever ; not 
that truth is good but open to exceptions, but that any 
lie is wrong. 

And against this what can be said? Well, the 
definition of truth is juggled, and we are told that the 

truth is obligatory only when those with whom we 
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deal haye a right((f “Know the truth, and that when 
they hale not . gan to them. But the d 
point does ,not follow at all. If an,intending’n 

derer asks where his victim is, we ie ur 
tell him anything whatever, but if we tell hin 
thing at all, what we do teli him must be true. 







y- 


all qui over the definition of truth w h 
it d of relative are just t nti Yee 
spurn.».. The truth is a and Gndependent. We 


do not make it, and we cannot unmake it. 

As a matter of fact, the argument for justifiable lies_. 
usually reduces itself to a matter of imaginary illus- 
trations. People invent a situation in which it would 
be hard to tell the truth, and then offer such a situa- 
tion as a defense of a lie told in that situation: - But 
such devised cases can never affect the absolute 
principles of right and wrong. What if the truth, in 
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- Truth is always Pretier 1 ’ x 
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hildren’s lives from . He. 
He can nego lie this children ; 
er, soldier, 1 iend has any right to 

is. . He may 


ibove God in this matter. Q 
dge, j Sa does, but he may 
ier, it may be to lie 


or our le 


Perhaps some of us who admit that it is always 
wrong to lie are troubled by the little evasions of mis- 
representations or misleading impressions of which we 
have been guilty. “Are these all wrong? The one 
simple, wise, easy principle is to avoid them all—to 
be silent when we have a right to be silent, and 
always when we have a duty to speak to be open, 
sincere, fearless and absolutely true. 





Practical Cases in the Matter of Lying 


So long as the Father of Lies is permitted to op- 
pose the work of the God of Truth in this world, he 
will tempt men to believe that there is a legitimate 
place in the universe forthe lie. The current Sunday- 
school lesson on truthfulness offers an opportunity for 
squarely meeting the issue. 

Three years ago, in connection with a lesson on 
Ananias and Sapphira and later, The Sunday School 
Times and its readers discussed the lie question, and 
out of some of the unpublished correspondence 
received then several letters offer interesting material 
for present consideration. A physician in Missouri 
sent a clipping from a medical journal on * Deceit as 
a Therapeutic Measure,’’ and asked for the Times’ 
opinion. The medical article described the case of a 
Berlin physician who was stricken with a severe attack 
of appendicitis with perforation and general peritonitis. 
After the operation little hope was entertained for his 
recovery. The article goes on to say : 


During this time he was canscious, and, though himself 
fully appreciating his critical condition, demanded of ‘the str- 
geon ‘the truth as to whether or not he would recover:: ‘The 
surgeon assured him that he would soon be well. ‘Though 
the patient knew that he had a general peritonitis, and that 
the surgeon could have no such hope as his words suggested, 
this reply gave him great comfort and mental ‘relief. The 
main lesson that —— drew from his ‘illness was the fact 
that no matter how much a patient demands the truth, no 
matter how much he thinks he wants it, when he is seriously 
ilt what-he really desires is to be deceived. Although he knew 
that the surgeon was lying. the lie gave comfort and peace of 
mind. ‘Those of us who have been in the same situation can 
well appreciate the truth.of this statement, and can remember 
with gratitude the confidence inspired by the cool, assuring, if 
not quite truthful, words of the medical adviser. Whether it 
is right deliberately to deceive a patient or any one else under 
any circumstances we must leave to the casuists and specialists 
in ethics. We simply record the facts as they are. 


But this question is not limited, for settlement, to 
casuists and specialists in ethics. In its issue of 
January 23 of the same year, 1909, in which the medical 
journal's article appeared, The Sunday School Times 
had published a paper by a well-known Boston 
physician, Dr. Richard Cabot, on ‘‘The Impotence 
of Lying,’’ in which was given striking testimony, out 
of professional experience, as to the practical harm- 
fulness of the lie. The therapeutic lie was well known 
to Dr. Cabot, and had been well tested by him in 
practise, as the opening paragraphs of his paper 
showed, for he wrote : 


I was brought "Pe as most physicians are, to be truthful 
whenever possible, but to lie when the patient's interest abso- 
lutely demanded it, when sympathy, tact, and kindness for- 
bade our telling the apparently peeing os dangerous truth. 
After practising medicine seven years on this principle, I grad- 
ually became convinced that no man was skilful enough to 
make a success of lying unless he kept in constant practise. 
The occasional liar does not always succeed even 1n fooling 
his patient, although he often thinks he does. 

After these seven years of lying I tried the truth, and for the 
last eight years that has been my steady practise. Let me ex- 
plain, first of all, just what I do and do not mean by telling 
the truth. I do not mean emptying my mind of all its content 
before every one or on every occasion. It is no one’s duty to 
buttonhole all his friends on the street and give them a disser- 
tation on their faults and weaknesses. It is no one’s business to 
force truth on people when there is no reason to suppose that 
it can do them any good. But it is every one's business to be 
fair and square, to deceive-no one, never to be double-faced. 


Although a lie may seem to work well once or 
twice, it has started a dangerous trail of destroyed 
confidence, as Dr. Cabot pointed out : 


Medical lies mean moral short-sightedness. . That is the 
crux of the whole situation, A family conspire with theit 
doctor, the servants, and the nurses to keep the’ sitk man ‘in 
ignorance and buoy him up ‘for a time. with: false: hope—per- 
haps till his death. But how about the conspirators them- 
selves? Some day they will be sick themselves, “Whoni then 





can they trust? They have learned, each of them, that the 
trusted medical adviser, the faithful nurse, the devoted serv- 
ants, the beloved family, will lie ‘‘for the patient's good,'’ 
and each one’s judgment is different as to the extent of that 
* good ‘ . . 

** Oh, of course I never believe what doctors say,"’ a girl of 
twenty said to me once. ‘‘I've helped them lie and fix up 
the letters to mother too often myself." 


In answer to the question, ‘‘ But if telling the truth 
makes the patient worse, would you still tell it?'’ 
Dr. Cabot answered ; 


If the diagnosis is really clear and certain, I find that the 
patient has usually suspected it long before his friends and 
nurses have come to the point of discussing the propriety of 
concealing it from him. He looks with a pitying smile on 
their efforts to deceive him. If the diagnosis is in doubt, as is 
so often the case, we can truthfully tell the patient ¢haZ, and 

© on with our business of cure. I have many times seén 

iends amazed at the calmness—even relief often—with which ' 
the sufferer learns the truth which they, the healthy but faint-- 
hearted friends, could scarcely face. / have never known 4 
patient made worse by learning the nature of his disease. * 


A banker in Maryland bore direct testimony to the 
suicidal tendency of the lie in a physician’s work, in 
this letter : F — 

Some years ago.a young relative, after thorough prepara- 
tion, began the ‘Tradiie of medicine, for which ay hy her. 
ited a peculiar fitness, : 

From the first he was generally liked—he had good manners, 
and he was regarded as unusually successful in the outcome.of; 
his cases : but, while truthful in ordinary affairs, he so freely 
and unhesitatingly lied to his patients and their relatives that in 
afew years he was thoroughly discredited. His final failure in 

ractise and in life was more especially due: to intemperate 

abits’ aoustiont many years after his entry on his profession, 
but possibly in great measure due to the habit of trifling with 
law as indicated by his professional untruthfulness. 

It may be said that he was not tactful with his lies, but it is 
my experience that the average man, after a comparatively 
short acquaintance, is able fairly well to ‘‘gauge’’ his doctor, 
and will credit or discredit his statements accordingly. 

Two interesting cases, of which the first was the 
following, were set ferth in a letter from a New York 
reader : 

The first case was that of a man whose Christian character 
will be apparent to any one who meets him. When in the 
army he was summoned as a witness in a foraging expedition 
and told a lie, when it would have been much easier for him to 
have told the truth ; he told me that the reason he lied was that 
if he had told the truth it would have compromised his captain, 
and might have weakened discipline at a critical time. ‘Tell- 
ing the lie was a humiliation to him—a_ real sacrifice-- 
and he has never forgotten it. He sacrificed something very 
dear to himself for the sake of the Union, which seemed to 
him to be the larger interest involved. 

When one makes asacrifice in this way, for another, does it not 
change the situation somewhat ? 

No situation ever changes a lie ; and a lie is always 
wrong. ‘The foregoing editorial in this issue of the 
Times discusses why the lie is eternally wrong. 

In H. Clay Trumbull's book, ‘‘A Lie Never Justi- 
fiable,’’ it is shown that as God is a God of truth, and 
the Devil is the father of lies, whenever a person 
comes to a situation in which he believes a lie is the 
only thing that will serveé-the cause of righteousness, 
he says in effect: ‘‘God is now powerless to help ; 
the Devil is the only one who caa help. Therefore I 
must abandon God, and get the Devil’s help for the 
time being,”’ 

But a righteous cause never since the world began 
depended for its satety on a lie, nor ever will. It 
may seem to ; but that is only our weak faith. Char- 
acter, discipline, the Union cause, were not helped, 
but damaged, by the lie which was told from a mis- 
taken sense of duty. The motive .in telling the lie 
may have been of the best, but that does not make 
wrong right.. A reputation may, indeed, be damaged 
by truth-telling ; but the God of truth can do for our 
own or others’ reputations all that he ought to do as 
we let him hold us in his inviolable truth. ' 
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justifiable Concealment Not Lying 
By William Chalmers Covert, D.D, 


HE striking impression made by the appearance 
nearly twenty years ago of a little book by the 
late Df. Henry Clay Trumbull, entitled «« A Lie 

Never Justifiable,’’! has not been forgotten. The 
discussion came as a kind of first aid to the depressed 
and unhappy prisoners of conscience who had long 
waited the positive word of some one whose standards 
of truth-telling were inexorable, and whose moral 
sense was true and keen. 

While hating the lie, and holding that in every 
instance it undermines the moral character and spir- 
itual power of men, as does any other vice, we learn 
anew from Dr. Trumbull that concealment of the 
truth under certain circumstances may not only not 
be of the nature of lying, but may be a moral duty. 

My experience and conviction as a pastor leave no 
doubt in miy mind as to the concealment of the truth 
being necessary and morally right, even though de- 
ception follows. Again and again I am called on to 
conceal things whereby it is very apparent that I have 
withheld the truth, yet in so doing 1.feel utterly re- 
moved from anything like the lie, 

A widowed mother, whose life had been filled with 
a succession. of personal sorrows, thought she was 
about to die. She was a most godly and faith-filled 
woman. At what seemed the end of her painful life, 
though ‘it did not prove so to be, she reposed in me 
the sad story of an erring son, then a fugitive in hid- 
ing. She gave me the details of his career with defi- 
nite information as to his whereabouts, and also placed 
in my hand a letter of lovin advice for her boy, ‘urg- 
ing me‘to see him,— still believing him to be the'tool 
of crafty. men who alone profited by the boy’ s  disgrack. 
It was'a long, harrowing story. , 

Later I performed the sacred errand ‘imposed on mé 
by the mother. I found the man in a prosperous 
business under an assumed name, trying’ to’ make 
good and restore the misappropriated funds which 
through his bookkeeping others got. There he worked, 
while detectives of two continents were looking for 
him. I gave him his mother’s lettét under circum- 
stances filled with a suppressed and tragic pathos of 
which his nearest desk-mates suspected nothing, 

However, in some way or other a detective agency 
learned of my having information concerning this 
fugitive, and began to press me with their very effect- 
ive methods. Of course I utterly refused to give forth 
facts of which ‘I’had become an unwilling possessor 
at the hands of an old mother. The agency sent 
its emissaries a thousand miles to force a divulg- 
ence from me. They interviewed ten of the leading 
men in my parish, urging upon them the duty of 
ccercing me to render the assistance they desired, 
contending that as a minister of the gospel I was 
thwarting the ends of justice and becoming a partner 
to crime. Other unpleasant consequences followed 
my unyielding ptirpose to keep the aged mother’s 
secret, though I have never changed my mind as to 
the wholly justifiable character of my position. 

This theory of a justifiable concealment is a constant 
expedient i in scores of emergencies of the pastor's life. 
In this ministry of necessary concealment, blunt silence 
may not always be enough ; it often leaves a sore spot, 
and needs the aid of akindly word. Delicate evasion 
is possible, as when Jesus said to the two disciples on. 
their way to Emmaus, ‘* What things ?’’ when they 
asked if he knew of the things that had transpired in 
Jerusalem during the past week. 

The general principle need not be obscured,— 
namely, that men who hate the lie and avoid every 
lying thing are in duty bound, under certain circum- 
stances, to withhold or conceal the truth. Dr. Trum- 
bull in his little classic on truth-telling was not tinker- 
ing to make loopholes through which shifty and 

uncertain and weak-conscienced men might escape 
when truth-telling grew embarrassing, but he was en- 
deavoring to set the line between the true and the 
false so clear that no one need to fall and fail through 
confusion or doubt as to where that line lay, 

Cuicaco. 
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»oIs-Lying: Always Tand Only ‘Wrong?’ 


The viewpoint of lawyer, pastor, and business man 





Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of. Public 
Schools. Philadelphia, when asked his view upon 
this: question, wrote: ‘‘ If one reads; the modern 
ethics and their philosophy, it is possible to build 
a theory that would give color to the idea that it is 
sometimes right to tell a lie,—provided one forgets 
the really important fact conditioning, the case; 
namely, that the answer to this question must in- 
clude and take account of the real fact. that. we 
live,.on. after the body sleeps.. With one’s mind 
centered on immortality, with:one’s. belief that we 
may see God if we are pure in heart, there is only 
one,answer: Tell the truth always as becomes a 

child of the Father of Truth.” 





Absolute Truthfulness for a Lawyer? 
By Mornay Williams 


HERE are special reasons, in addition to the 
general ethical principle, why absolute truth ful- 
ness is necessary, from the lawyer's standpoint. 

In all litigations the subject-matter of the litigation 
must be ascertained by evidence, and a very large 
portion of this evidence is in the form of statements 
made under oath by witnesses. The lawyer, in order 
that he may be able both to bring out the proper evidence 
in any case, and that he may deal fairly with the 
witnesses whose testimony he is drawing forth, should 
in all. things himself preserve absolute truthfulness. 
It may’ not always be necessary for him to explain to 
his adversary all that he knows about the case in. ad- 
vance, but it is always necessary for him that he 
should permit no untrue statement to pass his own 
lips, or to be used by him through. the medium of 
one of his witnesses to affect the case he is trying. 

‘An illustration of the temptation to violate this rule 
occurred. very early in my own practise. A very 
important ‘case (an ejectment suit), in which I 
was the attorney for the plaintiff, and in which 
there was associated with me very eminent counsel 
(now dead), was on trial, and in the course of the 
plaintiff's case a considerable amount of testimony 
by civil engineers was required. 

Thé*chief expert in engineering for the plaintiff 
was a very well-known surveyor, and also professor 
in one of the city universities ; and he had found it 
necessary, in the course of the work that he did in 
the case, to employ younger men to make actual 
surveys. One of these younger men had made a cer- 
tain map of the premises in question, and had to 
testify to the survey before the map itself was offered 
in evidénce. On his testimony the map, which was an 
important link in the chain of evidence, was received. 

The case was a long one, and this witness had 
left-the stand by the time the court adjourned for 
luncheon. During the luncheon hour the expert 
engineer came to me and stated that he had discov- 
ered that his young associate had found a serious error 
in certain of his calculations, which had affected the 
map, and the question arose whether the unwittingly 
false statement should be disclosed to the defendant's 
attorney. In view of the fact that the error was not a 
vital one, the elder counsel in the case was inclined to 
think that the matter might be passed without notice, 
but I insisted that the matter must be laid before both 
the court and the defendant's attorney. 

Accordingly, just before the opening of the second 
session, the matter was called to the attention of the 
court, and, by its direction, to the attention of the 
opposing attorney, and an explanation was made as 
to how the mistake occurred. In looking into it, the 
defendant's attorney conceded that the matter was 
not vital, and, the correction having been made, the 
map was allowed in evidence. The case proceeded, 
and on that trial the plaintiff was successful. The 
point was, however, of such interest that the expert 
engineer felt himself under obligation to recognize 
the probity and uprightness of the procedure, which 
he did most handsomely. 

From every standpoint, the lawyer should be a 
most accurate and truthful man, 

New York. 





A Business Man’s Impressions 


WO brothers were in the coal business; one of 
them got converted, and immediately started in 
on personal work, urging his brother to ‘join 

church."’ To which the brother replied: ‘* It is all 
right for you to ‘join church,’ Bob, but if I should 
join who would weigh the coal ?"’ 

A man was in my office yesterday ; he was a mem- 
ber of the church. While he still attends, he has not 
been to Communion for twenty years ; felt that he 
was not good enough to go to Communion. He said 
that in his business he could not always tell the truth, 
and, so long as he was in a business that required him 
to lie, he did not think he ought to go to Communivun. 
He has never been very successful in business. 

On the other hand, I knowa man in the same 
business who is one of the most successful in his line. 
He hates a lie; and, even on the most important 
matters, when cornered, he told the truth when a lie 
would probably have saved him a great deal of. trouble; 
yet he has been more successful than any other one 
man I know in his line. Even if he were only. doing 
it as a matter of policy, which he is not, he has demon- 
strated conclusively that in his business a lie is not 
justifiable, and his unsuccessful competitor still insists 
that lying is necessary in that same line of trade. 

Recently. a, man went to.a,large publisher and 
offered him,a supply of paper at a low price ; told him 
that he was,making no money on it, but that he wanted 
to get started with him. The price was attractive, but 
the publisher found that the man was not telling the 
truth; and, while his, quality seemed to be satisfac- 
tory, he was afraid to trust him with the business, 
and paid more money to a man whom he believed to 
be absolutely truthful. 

A few years ago railroad. companies were pretty 
well throttled by large, industries. One road was 
.pitted. against another, and the rebate system was 
breaking their backs. It was a great relief to them, 
therefore, to have the Interstate ommerce Commis., 
sion step in and protect them against themselves, it 
would be hard to find a railroad man to-day who. 
would like to return to the old system of rebating. 
But it would be pretty hard on some railroad officials 
for a while if a commission were established to com- 
pel the officers to tell the truth, yet half the time 
spent in scheming by the different roads could be 
used in the development of their lines instead of de- 
ceiving one another. While perhaps few railroad 
men will agree with the suggestion that they would 
be relieved by such a commission, I believe that 
within a few years it would not be possible to find one 
man who would like to go back to the system at 
present in vogue in railroad association meetings. 

The government insists upon the absolute truth in, 
regard to labels and marks on food, and there are few 
consumers and very few manufacturers who would 
like to return to the old system of misrepresentation 
in branding. It is recognized by some of the shrewd 
advertisers and many of the periodicals and daily pa- 
pers that the absolute truth in advertising is the best 
policy, and that a lie is not justifiable. The most 
reputable papers will not accept advertising which 
they believe to contain a false statement. Bills are 
now before several legislatures making it subject to 
penalty to allow a misstatement in an advertisement. 

I took dinner to-day with three very successful busi- 
ness men. _I tried to start a discussion on whether a 
lie was ever justified, but every man seemed deter- 
mined each time to change the subject, and I could 
not even get the discussion started. Not one of them 
was willing to admit that a lie was justified, and yet they 

refused to say positively that it was not. They are 
members of church, —officers and active workers, 

On the little unimportant things of everyday life it 
is easy for a business man to get into the habit. of 
lying ; and it is difficult to balance the account—to 
know whether or not even business success justifies 
it ; but there are probably very few cases of impor- 
tant matters where the truth would not be better than 
a lie, simply as a matter of policy, without regard to 
whether the laws of God will justify a lie. And this 
last is of course the real standard. ‘‘ God cannot lie; 
he cannot authorize any one else to lie ; he therefure 
cannot justify a lie,’’ 

¢ 
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HE child Moses was put in an ‘ark of bulrushes’’ 
made water-tight with pitch in order that he 
might be placed in the river by his mother,—a 

pathetic, unconscious kind of obedience to the com- 
mand of Pharaoh for the drowning of the boy babies. 
The sacred writer in depicting the tragic scenes 
in connection with the plagues and the exodus speaks 
of the ** dwellings’ of the Israelites. The lamb of 
the passover feast was to be ‘‘ roast with fire."’ When 
the slaves at last went out of Egypt they went so hur- 
riedly that in some cases the dough for the bread was 
carried unbaked in. the kneading-troughs, because 
there was not time to wait to bake it. These little 
incidental touches in the narrative give us some hint 
of homes and home life and comforts and conveni- 
ences among the Israelites in the land of Goshen, 
even in the days of slavery. In truth, there is no 
evidence that the Hebrew slaves were ever chattel 
property at all, but government serfs, subject to the 
dreadful severities of the corvée, as it has been called 
in these later days in Egypt. It was compulsory, 
unremunerated labor by government authority, and 
was practised by the Pharaohs through long centuries, 
and even by later rulers of Egypt, the Suez canal being 
built by the same sort of slave labor as made brick 
for Pharaoh in the days ef Moses. Even as slaves 
the Israelites had wealth of flocks and herds which 
they took away with them at their departure ; they 
had homes and dwelt in them,;and in the days of 
their prosperity, before the king ‘twho knew not 
Joseph,"’ they had been kings’ favotites, and had en- 
joyed the special bounty of the cvurt. 

The thousands of tourists who come to Egypt find 
as much enjoyment in observing the home life of 
Egypt's living as the curious relics of Egypt's ancient 
dead. If it were possible to take them to the land of 
Goshen, and at the same time transport them back 
over thirty-three centuries of time, and introduce 
them to a son of Jacob in his own house, in the days 
before the king arose ‘‘who knew not Joseph,’’ all 
the other sights of this weird land together would not 
be so attractive as that expedition. — 


Antique Furniture Models from Egyptian Tombs 

Let us organize such an expedition to see the home 
life of the Israelites in Egypt; not to the land of 
30shen, for almost the last traces of their residence 
there have disappeared, but to that greatest treasury 
of relics of old Egypt, the Egyptian Museum. Now 
do not ask me if all the interesting things we shall 
see belonged to one and the same house, or whether 
they all come from exactly the same time. Customs 
and methods of living strike their roots deep into the 
past, and reach their branches far out to the future, 
so that some latitude may be allowed, and is craved, 
on this occasion, in the study of the domestic habits 
of an ancient people, We shali not go far amiss in 
the ideas we thus gain of the homes and home life 
which were possible to the sons and daughters of Jacob 
in the land of Ham. 

1 bring you to the home of one of the well-to- 
do families of Israel in the days of their prosperity. 
The heavy wooden door opens upon its ornamental 
bronze hinges, and we respond to the cordial invita- 
tion to enter, We seat ourselves upon the chair 
proffered us. Perhaps we expected only the low 
divan so common in modern Egyptian houses. We 
are most agreeably disappointed in this. These 
chairs, with lion legs, are of the graceful lines of the 
finest old furniture among us. Then here are other 
heavy wooden chairs with solid frames, flat, perpen- 
dicular bars in the back, and caned seats. The legs 
are gracefully carved front and hind legs of lions. 
The conventional, good dining-room chairs of to-day 
are almost the exact counterpart of these. About the 
room are a variety of other comfortable articles of 
furniture. 

These ancient artistic stools, with seat suspended 
between four perpendicular legs, and without arms or 
back, beautiful in form and decoration, lettered with 
mottoes around the seat, are models, in style as well 
as in shape, for some of the stools found in the best 
stores of fine furniture at home, and they are far more 
attractive in appearance. These others of solid wood, 
some oval and some half oval, and some square, with 
short, thick wooden feet, are of a more plebeian char- 
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Visiting a Jewish Home in- Egypt, Before; the. Exodus 
Professor Kyle invites us to see the home life of a well-to-do family of Israel 
under Pharaoh, and some surprises greet the visitors ~_ . 





What was the attraction in Egypt that caused the 
Israelites in the wilderness so often to long for the 
old life? Why was their great leader so tried by 
backward glances of the faces he strove to keep 
set toward Canaan? A day spent in reconstruct- 
ing one of the homes of Goshen (now moved to a 
museum) gives a clue to the answer. As we step 
over the threshold of such a home, what sort of 


home of to-day ? Not the least entertaining fea- 
tures of Dr. Kyle's letter from old Egypt are the 
surprises that meet us as we go with him in mental 
picture through such a Jewish home, examine the 
furniture and the wearing apparel, inspect the toilet 
articles of our hosts, and perhaps see an “‘ ark of 
bulrushes.”’ 








acter. This camp-stool, with leather seat, and feet 
carved into the heads of geese, is a very pretty con- 
ceit. This other one is a camp-chair for two persons, 
with wooden frame and canvas seat. And it is ina 
tomb that all this ancient furniture is found ; the idea 
of the tomb furniture was to furnish the grave for all 
the needs of the dead man. ’ 

_ This curious couch upon which our Israelite host 
has taken his seat has curved side-rails and raised 
head-piece, and all the graceful lines of the finest 
furniture now made, The beds, like the. chairs and 
stools, are the models for much that has been used in 
later centuries. _ At the head of the bed, that curious 
wooden article, with one strong foot and a crescent- 
shaped top, is the pillow of mine host, upon which he 
‘‘rests’’ his head at night. _No one can deny its 
beauty .and artistic character, but ‘‘rest’’—!- One 
of the archeologists in Egypt told me that_he tried it, 
but the wry face he made at the remembrance of the 
experience did not commend it as an article of com- 
fort to an untrained user. The cedar chests for which 
we pay such exorbitant prices are homely affairs com- 
pared with this carved and shapely one which stands 
at the foot of the bed. 

Perhaps we will be pardoned by our host and 
hostess if in our curiosity we take a closer peep at 
little things, and see these toilet articles. This is 
milady’s mirror. The horn handle still shows its 
beautiful colors, and here and there is still a bright 
place on the mirror that reflects a faint image. .This 
is the box in which it was kept, this exquisite piece 
of art-work, with top inlaid in ivory, with human 
figure, birds, and flowers. And this assortment of 
razors of the master of the house might have been 
selected from as great a variety as any hardware store 
of to-day could afford. Here is one which, with its 
wooden shield for two blades, might fairly claim to 
be a safety razor. 


Home Comforts of Ancient Egypt and Now 

And then wigs! The modern pompadours and 
Marcel waves are not to be mentioned with these ex- 
travagant head decorations. Even the beauty and 
the dandy of the days of powder and wigs a century 
ago could not have shown such a collection as this. 
I despair of describing these. Such description is 
not in the line of an archeologist ; it would require a 
hairdresser. These wigs remind me of nothing so 
much as of a swarm of bees, as I used to seé them in 
my boyhood days when with fear and trembling I 
tried to coax them into a hive. They are made of 
tight little ringlets no larger than a lead-péncil, with 
some longer ones hanging down one side. The whole 
mass ‘is extravagant in size, as large as a lady's hat of 
last summer. The whole creation is of wool and 
hair. This is the box in which the precious periwig 
was kept. “It is also about the size of a hat-box, or 
a small trunk. Certainly the Egyptians did not try 
to conceal the fact that they wore wigs. The combs 
that lie beside the mirror could scarcely be distinguished 
from those sold in the markets of Egypt to-day. 

The fabrics of the home we know only from the 
grave-clothes. ~ But they are linen, ‘‘fine white 
linen’’ of which the Bible says so much in speaking 
of the vestments and other fabrics about the taberna- 





cle. They are sometimes more delicate than. the 
finest Belfast linen, The Egyptians used cotton, but 
grave-clothes were every thread linen. In this Israel- 
ite home there will be fabrics of both kinds. Slippers 
and sandals attract our attention. Some are delicate 
little colored slippers of soft leather, dnd there are 
also beautifully decorated sandals worn by maidens 
of the household. Other sandals are woven in intri- 
cate patterns, but are fastened to the foot by bands 
coming up from the toes and around the instep. 
Sometimes the toe of the sandal is turned up, drawn 
out to a long slender point and tied to the band around 
the instep. 

Baskets, boxes, and other receptacles are about the 
room. The baskets do not look well now. They are 
made of material more like that of a coarse Panama 
hat in flexibility, or even a great Mexican sombrero ; 
beautiful in their very slovenliness. Boxes for house- 
hold use were rectangular and made-much more after 
the fashion. of our baskets. The material was reeds 
or papyrus and they had stiff ribs like our baskets. 
They are attractive, strongly made, and have little 
feet to keep them from the dampness of the floor in 
the season when the ground is damp from the inun- 
dation. The slightly convex lids give them quite an 
artistic appearance. For still other uses about the 
home there are these beautiful palm-leaf baskets in 
most attractive colored patterns, exactly like. the 
baskets for which Esneh is yet so famous, though the 
colors and workmanship are even more delicate, ... 


The Lure of Goshen 

Along with the baskets, we notice also these.mats for 
plates on the. table. What are those in that ark 
corner? They are larger baskets for storing things, 
and so are kept somewhat ont of sight., Pull, thera 
out into the light. .. There, now is, something, that is 
exactly such an ‘‘ark’’ as was needed for little Moses. 
One is oval and the other. rectangular with slightly 
rounded ends. With a coating of pitch they would 
supply the very vessel needed by the troubled Hebrew 
mother. There on the wall is hanging a twine bag 
with heavy ornamental cord along the ends and the 
bottom. It is about the size and served quite as well 
the purpose of the carpet-bag of our grandfathers. It 
must have been quite as ornamental and not nearly 
so gaudy. In the corner underneath are hidden away 
the brooms of stiff, coarse palm-splits, well suited for 
sweeping the earthen floor, and the little stiff brushes 
of fine palm fiber, tightly wrapped for four inches on 
the handle with twine, must have been excellent scrub- 
bing brushes, and scrubbing brushes, like soap, are 
indicative of some good degree of cleanliness. 

We have made a long call upon this son and 
daughter of Israel, and must be going. We had not 
thought of their home as so beautiful and comfortable 
and altogether homelike, having, indeed, so much in 
common with our own Western homes, In truth, the 
ancient Egyptians were in some things more like mod- 
ern peoples than like other eastern nations, Espe- 
cially woman in the home and in social life was upon 
a plane aboye which she never attained in this land, up 
to which she was never allowed to rise anywhere else 
in the world until the Great Teacher came to sanctify 
motherhood and childhood as he ennobled manhood. 

Is it any wonder that the Israelites remained in 
Egypt, where they not only enjoyed the patronage of 
kings, but lived in such comfort? Even the tyranny 
and hardship of the corvée did not, for a long time, 
make Egypt so intolerable that they should be willing 
to brave the trials of desert life and try to break away. 
At last Moses came: the straw was withheld and the 
insurrection arose, and only then, perhaps more in des- 
peration than/in patriotism or piety, the people followed 
the pillar of cloud and of fire into the desert to begin 
the upward, rugged path toward a pure religion and a 
national life. If we follow them in imagination along 
the dusty desert caravan road into the territory of 
those Amalekite hornets of the desert, and from that 
‘*waste howling wilderness’? look back upon the 
pleasing atmosphere of comfort and rest and home- 
likeness that pervades this house at which we have 
called, we shall not wonder so much that the Israelites 
were. so soon ready to make for themselves gods and 
return to Egypt. 

Cairo, Ecypr. 
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laugh,” the soiled little mother sighed. 


for words now. 


-LESSON FOR MAY 26 ( Matt. 5 : 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12; 5: 12) 
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-“T’HE two mothers gazed at each other for the small- 
T est fraction of a second before the polite inter- 

change of greeting between caller and called-on. 
The mother in the doorway was cool and clean and 
rested, the one on the floor mending a huge rug was 
soiled and very weary, but managed to achieve a ner- 
vous smile, 

**Good afternoon ; I'd get up if I could, but I 
can’t to save me! The wires are down between me 
and my feet. If you don’t mind finding a chair— 

‘“*Two chairs—three! Don't you dare to stir, 
Josephine !"” 

«*Well, you'll have to sit ‘back to,’ as Son-Bun 
says. I wouldn’t have you see the smudge on my 
nose for the world.’’ 

The Rested Mother laughed coolly and cleanly. 
‘«« There isn’t any smudge, my dear,"’ she said. 

‘‘Then it's on my soul—lI feel a smudge some- 
‘where,’ sighed the little Tired Mother. 
anybody would have smudges that had to mend this old 
raggedy rug again. That's Son-Bun's name for it."’ 

*¢ «Son-Bun" has names for everything, doesn't he? 
I expect he has one for me.' 

‘« He has,—the Noddy Lady! He says you 400k so 
nice and noddy ; he bets if you had a little boy you'd 

say ‘yes’ instead of ‘no’!"’ 

«« Josephine, don’t! It—hurts.’’ The eyes of the 
Noddy Lady were full of tears. At the soft cry of her 
voice the woman on the floor turned quickly, distress 
in her face. 

‘«Oh, what have I said ? 
always—"’ 

«*You're always all right. It was that little Son- 
Bun that hurt me—he hurts me every day, coming 
home from school. Mine used to come home, too— 
No, don’t say anything! Let me say. I know what 
you were ‘thinking when I'came-in. Dear soul, you 
were envying me !°’ 

«Yes, I was, You were so clean and rested. 
You'd got your work all done, and your raggedy rug 
wasn’t all to pieces again, and your baby hadn't cried 


I'm so sorry, dear. I'm 


- all the morning, and your Son-Bun— 


‘«My ‘Son-Bun’ is sitting still and: behaving 


** beautifully, dressed up in his best little clothes. On 


the wall—he never moves nor gets soiled nor naughty 
like yours— Josephine, if I could wash his little hands! 
It's two years since I did, but I can hear him now, 
laughing because the water was so black."’ 

‘* Son-Bunny laughs,’’ murmured the Tired Mother; 
her weary face under its tumble of soft hair had lost 
its sharp lines. ‘* He thinks it is a joke—the water's 
always black.”’ 

‘* Josephine, it zs a joke. 
and Son-Bun together. Anything you can do /0- 
gether. Laugh at his little harmless accidents and 
jokes—don' t lose a precious chance to laugh !_ I lost 
so many. I remember them all now, Josepbine,—I 
can't forget one!"’ 


You laugh, too,—you 


HE Rested Mother leaned forward in her chair and 
placed a pleading hand on the other mother’s 
crumpled sleeve. ‘* We don't laugh enough with 

little sons—little Son-Buns,’’ she said sadly, ‘* But 
you’ ve got time enough to begin now.’’ . Some of us 
can’t. Josephine, begin—degin !"’ 

The raggedy rug lay unmended and forgotten, its 
faded colors beautiful in the soft afternoon light. 
The Tired Mother's face took on creases of thought. 
‘*But I’m always so tired,’’ she said presently. ‘I 
don’t have “ime to laugh, either,—so I scold. It 
never occurred to me that it took time to scold !"' 

‘*I know.’ The other woman’s smile was curiously 
tender. ‘‘Sometimes it takes two years for things to 
‘occar:’ It never occurred to me then."’ 

‘«But it's so much—Aandier to scold instead of 
** You do it 
before you stop to think.’’ 

** Yes, I know—I know. It comes so easy—Jose- 
phine, if I had a chance now to stop and think /"’ 

The raggedy rug dropped in a heap, forgotten. 
Mother drew close to mother. There was no need 
A link of little sons bound them to- 
gether. It was very still in the homely little place, 
until a baby’s imperative call broke the gentle spell. 

**There's baby! he’s had a regular map at last. 
I'll go and get the little howler.’" She was back in a 


What came of a call by the Rested Mother 
a he er a ee 


«* Almost - 


The: Other © ‘Mother's Tonic 


By Annie woaubton Donnell 





moment with the child, appeased and smiling, in her 
arms. The eyes of the other mother rested on the 
two of them, wistful-sad. One mother to have two 
little sons and the other none! | 


**T must go."' She rose to her feet. ‘‘Are you 
going to forgive me, Josephine, for preaching ?"’ 

«I'm going to kiss you for it! Helen, may I come 
over some time and look at—yours ? His little picture 
on the wall? I would so like— 

** Not that way, Josephine—not in his little Sunday 
best! _ I'd rather tell you how he looked with 
scratched bare legs and little hands that made the 
water black. I'd rather you saw him in his little 
everydays, Josephine."’ 

‘** Like Son-Bun—yes, dear. So I will look at Son- 
Bun instead."" She nodded softly, her arms tighten- 
ing about the baby figure in her arms. They two 
watched the neighbor go back to her lonely home. 

‘I'm going to laugh, baby! I've turned over a 
new leaf,’’ the Tired Mother whispered. But she 
could not foresee the long, hot, hard days ahead, 
when worn and harassed nerves would refuse to laugh. 
The year-old baby fretted by day and night with re- 
bellious little teeth, and seven-year-old Son-Bun got 
in and out of mischief with dizzying leaps. They 
were days to try a Tired Mother's soul. She forgot 
she was going to laugh. 

It was late June, so close to July that being June 
‘scarcely mattered ; the hot blight of its successor was 
upon it. Josephine Chatham toiled in the shabby 
little house and scolded in very desperation. Look- 
ing out of the window one afternoon she saw Son-Bun 
tearing up the road from school. It was the last-of- 
all day, and she watched him anxiously, remember- 
ing his precious best suit that she had dressed him in 
so carefully. He had looked so nice—Son-Bun had 
a handsome little face and the straightest little legs ! 

‘«He ought not to run like that, he'll fall down— 
he’s down !'’ she groaned. She watched him pick 
himself up and come on slowly with guilt in his gait. 

‘*He’s torn something! he’s all over dust, any- 
way. Those nice best stockings; as likely as not 
there’s a great hole in his knee !"’ 


Stier great holes. It had been a stony spot that 
Sun-Bun had chosen for falling down. A three- 
cornered tear in his sleeve added to his ruin ; he 
kept it close to his side as he trudged on slowly. Son- 
*Bun was not happy. The gay whistle had frozen on his 
lips. Josephine-mother would scold like everything. 
‘« Griffith Chatham, come here to me! Are you all 
in rags?’’ . Griffith instead of Son-Bun ; the portent 
was bad. Your best clothes ; will you ever learn—'’ 
’ The sharp voice suddenly stopped. Josephine 
had suddenly remembered another little son dressed 
up in his nice best clothes—a little, quiet, well-be- 
haved one, who sat still with clean little folded hands. 
The boy, hugging his little torn sleeve forlornly, 
gazing with rueful, half-defiant eyes down at the ruin 
of his knees, looked up in surprise at the cessation of 
the scolding voice. 

‘*I must laugh! I must laugh,’’ thought Josephine, 
hurriedly. It seemed a Herculean task ; she could 
so easily have cried. But that other mother who had 
forever lost her chance to laugh— 

Josephine Chatham uttered a short, determined 
sound meant for a laugh. It was a queer, unearthly 
little croak. The noise of it in her own ears was irre- 
sistible. She caught up Son-Bun in a sudden whirl 
of the real thing. 

**Son-Bun, didn’t you hear me—I was laughing ! 
That was a laugh, that creaky-croaky noise !"’ 

His small, solemn mouth widened and opened; the 
little white blocks of houses on Tongue Street gleamed 
in the sudden sunshine. Son-Bun's laugh was not 
creaky-croaky; it pealed, shrill and delighted, through 
the hot little kitchen. ~ 

‘« F-f-funny noise !’’ he spluttered, going off afresh. 

The Tired Mother collapsed into a convenient chair 
and laughed now whole-heartedly. They laughed to- 
gether, son and mother. 

‘* S-sounded jus’ like a f-frog !'’ 

‘*Son-Bun Chatham, you baddy boy, to laugh at 
your poo-poor mother !°’ 

** You're a-laughin’ at her, f00,—you are !"' 

** Just because she laughed a nice little laugh—'’ 
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‘Jus’ 'xactly the way frogs laugh !’’ Son-Bun 
started in afresh. He had forgotten to hug his in- 
jured sleeve—forgotten his knees. His piquant little 
face was alive with joyous mirth. Josephine caught 
him suddenly into her lap and laughed on, with his 
warm, soft body against her breast. There was a 
new note to her own mirth. Tears had stolen into 
her eyes ; she was thinking of the Other Mother. 

**I came over to see what was the matter. I 
couldn't help coming.’ It was the Other Mother 
standing in the doorway. ‘‘I kept hearing such a 
nice, funny sound —”’ 

‘«It was Josephine-Mother makin’ the froggiest 
noise !'' shrilled Son-Bun from his mother’s lap. 

‘«I. did my best, Helen,—you told me to laugh, 
yourself !'* 

**You seem to be having grand success. 
saw two people harder at it.’’ 

‘*Helen! Son-Bun! Why, it was a_ success, 
after all! I never thought of that!'’ She gently 
. dispossessed herself of the wriggling little body and 
rose to her feet. Her face had a curiously rested look. 


IT down, Helen,—no, in this chair. Son-Bun, 
you run upstairs and get into your little every- 
days, and bring your best knees and blouse 

down to mother to mend. I'll sit here,—no, we'll go 
out on the porch where baby's asleep in his carriage. 
He won't wake up, and I'll patch and darn, out there, 
while you talk tome, Helen. I've got it all beautifully 
arranged!’’ She laughed softly. ‘* And Son-Bunny,"’ 
she called after the retreating child, ‘‘ be sure to see 
if you've scratched ‘your poor little knees through the 
stockings. -If you did, bring those to mother too !"' 

‘« Josephine, tell me—now didn’t it work ?"' 

They were out on the narrow, shady porch with 
the sleeping baby. The vines made a delicate green 
tracery on the floor ; the baby’s small face was rosy 
and sweet. 

«It's a laughing little world, Josephine dear, — 

**It's a dear, good world,’’ the Tired Mother said 
tenderly. «‘O Helen, if only your poor world—"’ 

** Don't, dear,—don’t call it ‘poor.’ I have so 
many beautiful times to remember—playtimes and 
little bedtimes when I undressed my little Son-Bun, 
and we said ‘Our Father’ together. I can remember 
just how sweet and high his little voice sounded, 
keeping step with mine. The dear Lord is good to 
let me remember exacély, Josephine. And that we 
prayed fogether—that is best of all. I hold on so 
tight to all the together-things. Little sons and 
mothers—oh, that was why I was so glad when I 
heard you and your little son laughing together, dear! 
I saw him go by all dusty and damaged.’’ 

‘*And you thought—I know what you thought. 
‘She will scold him, poor little thing!’ I did scold 
him, Helen,—poor little thing! That is, I started 
in, full swing, and then I remembered that I ought 
not to scold, but laugh. He hadn't been naughty, 
you see. I remembered all your little preachment 
and—and the little picture on your wall. I just said 
to myself, ‘ You've got to laugh—now go aacad /'"' 
She paused and gazed outward through the vines at 
the hot world. A little laugh was already under way. 


id LS ghee you think I felt like laughing—his only 
good suit and his little fine-as-silk new stock- 
ings. ButI ‘went ahead,’ Helen. I made 

the funniest noise you ever heard in your life. ‘Ihen 

it just came over me all in a heap how funny it was 
to call that thing a laugh—then there we both were 
up to our ears in the real, genuine thing. I didn’ 
know Son-Bun could laugh so hard !"’ 

‘*I didn’t know you could. It was splendid !’' 

‘*It was truly, Helen. I feel as if I had taken a 
dose of medicine. Oh, yes, I shall try it again. You 
can have my letter of recommendation to put in your 

Laugh Tonic advertisement, if it works a real cure : 

‘I have suffered for years (I ought to say Son-Bun 

has suffered) from the scolding disease, but one bottle 

of your Tonic has cured me. _I shall feel thankful 

(Son-Bun will feel thankful) to you always. —Joseph- 

ine Chatham, Mother.’ 

**You can refer anybody to me, Helen. It's a 
dear good tonic, and after the first puckery sip very 
palatable. Leaves the nicest taste in your mouth,"’ 


I never 


West BrookrFieLtp, Mass. 
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The Forum of Methods in Graded Work 


How the children have been reached when the training fits the child’s “‘own way,” 
is told in Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin 


eaten 





Anagrams for First Grade Pupils . 


HILDREN six and seven years old—the ones 
comprising the first and second year Primary 
classes—cannot write sufficiently well to do that 

sort of work in connection with their lessons. So it 
has been found quite difficult to vary this part, or, 
indeed, to get any kind of illustrations for some of 
their lessons, especially the reviews. 

An original idea was shown by a teacher in our 
Graded Union in giving the review lesson in second 
year work recently, the stories bringing in the charac- 
ters of Peter, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 

For each little pupil she had an envelope in which 
were inch-square bits of paper, on each of which she 
had penciled one large letter, the letters when put 
together correctly forming the names of the four 
men, (You will recognize the old game of anagrams. ) 
Then she told the story of Peter without mentioning 
his name, and each child, as soon as he guessed it, 
was to form the word on the low table in front of him. 

Following this was the Daniel story, told the same 
way. She gave the Ezra story next, so that the letters 
would be fewer when it came to the hard name of 
Nehemiah, and of course she helped any that were 
puzzled, 

Each was told to take his envelope of letters home 
with him and have it for a Sunday afternoon game, 
showing his parents the big words he ceuld spell 
while he‘retold the lesson stories to them, 

This plan can be used again in the spring lessons 
where Jesus calls his four fisher-disciples, and un- 
doubtedly it will help to teach their names better 
even than if the children wrote them.—JLZee Mé¢Crae, 
Birmingham, Ala, 
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Programs that Include the Children 


T HAS been generally felt by Sunday-school workers 
of all grades that the adoption of the Graded Les- 
sons would, to a very great extent; make it im- 

possible to have an order of service that would have 
in it some bearing on the work of each grade and yet 
be of interest to all. I felt this to be my problem 
when the Graded Lessons were taken up in the Junior 
Department of our school, but in my two years’ expe- 
rience with the new course I have found many satis- 
factory ways of meeting the problem. 

In the first place, the new course arouses far keener 
interest on the part of the children, not only because 
of the attractiveness of the lessons, but because it 
means being promoted year by year to a higher grade. 
It is wonderful to be a first-year Junior, although that 
is nothing when compared with the dignity of being a 
second-year boy or girl, but the pride of the third- 
year child is not to be equaled by any one. This 
alone has come to be of the greatest help to me in 
keeping order and maintaining an interest in the work 
of the department, aside from the regular home work. 
Each grade is most anxious to keep ahead in work 
and good standing, and the result has been the gen- 
eral uplift of the whole department, although it has 
not been easier for superintendents or teachers. 

We endeavor to change our program as much as 
possible, always having in it, however, a review of 
the correlated work of one of the grades, the reading 
or reciting from the Scriptures, and the finding of 
books and verses in the Bible. 

The review of the correlated work can be made in- 
teresting to all the children by the following method. 
If the work of the first year is to be reviewed, the 
person conducting the review asks the questions, but 
the correctness of the answers is decided upon by the 
children of the other grades, With the review of 
second-year work, the correctness of the answers is 
decided upon by the children of the third year, the 
first-year children deciding upon the correctness of 
such answers as they know. In the case of the third 
year, the children decide upon the correctness of such 
answers as they know, a teacher deciding upon the 
rest. After each review, if the children have shown 
a fair knowledge of the subject reviewed, a gold star 
is placed opposite their grade on a. chart which is 
hung on the wall. The person conducting the review 
must know the subject thoroughly, and make the re- 
view quick, bright, and interesting. 





In our Scripture readings we sometimes choose a 
short reading from the daily readings of each grade. 
The children have the places ready before the service 
begins, and each grade in turn reads the passage 
selected for them. We always stop to talk about the 
meaning of any big words, and just what the passage 
we are reading is about. The children like this. 

We endeavor to teach our children to find the 
books of the Bible as they learn their names. In our 
Bible drill each grade is given a minute, or perhaps 
two, to find books or places in the Bible, giving 
them only the books and verses they have learned. 
The children of the other grades keep a record of the 
number of books or places found in the given time, 
and I generally have one or two of the most restless 
ones watch the time also. This is liked more than 
anything else we do. 

There are many little ways in which the work of the 
Graded Lessons may be used in the order of service. 
that may be of interest to all the children. For in- 
stance, a few Sundays ago the children of the second 
year studied the names of the disciples. As part of 
the service some Sunday the names of the disciples 
will be recited by these children. Some weeks ago 
the children of the third year had several studies on 
shepherd life in connection with the life of David. 
One Sunday, as part of the service, we have stories of 
shepherd life given entirely by the third-year children. 
The children of the first year recently had in connec- 
tion with one of their lessons the hymn, ‘‘ Nearer my 
God to thee.’’ This will be sung by them in one of 
our services as their part of the program. 

Occasionally, when the children seem to be tired 
and restless, we have a service composed entirely of 
recitations or singing by the children, such as this : 

Greetings. 

Silent prayer, followed by prayer by superintendent, 

Hymn. 

Recitation of Catechism by first-year children, 

Offering service. 

Recitation of names of disciples by second-year children, 

Church attendance, showing of Bibles, etc. 

Stories of shepherd life by er children. 

Prayer before lesson, 

Lesson period. 

Benediction, dismissal. 


All the methods given have been tried and proved. 
We hope to find many more ways of using the mate- 
rial given in the Graded Lessons in our service to the 
interest of all.—FVorence Norton, Philadelphia. 


% 
Building the Missionary Vision 


N THE majority of Sunday-schools in our land 
there has been no place for missionary instruction 
excepting the very meager information gained 

from special programs. A few have made missionary 
work supplemental to the regular study, and fewer 
still have substituted a course of missionary lessons 
for the regular studies for a stated number of weeks. 

The Graded Lessons provide for the missionary 
study as a part of the regular course, and the influence 
of this will be far-reaching. The vital power of the 
Christian religion in the world to-day is expressed in 
the thought for ‘‘others.’’ If this great principle, 
which requires sacrifice and calls forth the finest 
qualities of Christian character is emphasized in. our 
teaching to-day, to-morrow's church will be inspired 
to fulfil the Great Commission. 

In the entire course of the graded series there are 
over one hundred missionary lessons, two of the sev- 
enteen years given to the definite instruction that will 
help create a desire to ‘‘ Go teach all nations."’ 

The missionary instruction begins. in the first year 
of the beginners’ lessons with the theme of ‘‘ Love 
shown by kindness,’’—first, ‘‘ To those in the family 
circle,‘ and then ‘‘ To those outside the family 
circle.’ This serves as the approach to the mission- 
ary part of the course. In the second year the work 
is extended under the theme of ‘‘ Friendly helpers.’’ 

In the first-year primary lessons the child is-taught 
that ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.’’ This is the. supreme act in all the uni- 
verse for ‘‘others.”’ 

Second-year primary pupils get the first of what we 
would call real missionary lessons under the theme of 
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‘* The needs of children throughout the world.’’ One 
of our teachers presented these lessons in advance, 
and the interest and enthusiasm have made the chil- 
dren eager for their work, This touched the lives of 
the pupils in a way that nothing else had done. 

The second year of the Junior work presents the 
study of ‘‘The early followers of the Lord Jesus,"’ 
and immediately after these are the studies of ‘‘ The 
later followers of the Lord Jesus.’’ Through the 
study of the lives of the missionary heroes of modern 
times the juniors will come to a realization of the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the world to-day, and 
come to know also that God is the rightful authority 
in human life. And each denomination has the op- 
portunity to bring before the children the work of its 
own church in this world-conquest for Christ, 

The first lessons with the Beginners about kindness 
to others will help to prevent selfishness from getting 
a firm hold upon the life, and the Primary lessons 
deepen these impressions, Then the appeal to the 
Junior through the life of the missionary hero will 
touch the desire and stir the will, so that when the 
idea of Christian service in its truest relations to life- 
work is presented to the Intermediate pupil, the prob- 
lem of the ‘evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration’’ will be approaching solution. 

The missionary lessons are concrete illustrations from 
modern times of the great fundamental principles of 
the Christian faith, and it is gratifying that they are 
presented as a part of the regular curriculum for the 
Sunday-schools of to-day. Impression always seeks 
some form of expression. After pupils have taken 
the work of the graded lessoris, there should be-more 
definite, daily prayer for the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom ; there should be more systematic, proportion- 
ate giving ; there should be more earnestly consecrated 
recruits, — Margaret Elten: Brown, Lincoln, Neb. *' 
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Hand-Work and the Child’s Real Self 


HYSICAL culture comes to the help of the body 

with exercises for training évery set of muscles. 

To exercise one set of muscles at the expense of 
others is to acquire awkward movements, 

The same laws apply to mind-training. For con- 
venience we speak of the intellectual faculties, voli- 
tion, and the feelings, or emotions. But in reality 
the mind is a unit, and these several . properties of it 
shade into one another, and one property acts and 
reacts upon another. 

In the instruction of Juniors the virtue of hand- 
work is that it bridges the interstices between mind 
properties, and aids the development of mind as a 
whole. The teacher who makes no use of hand-work 
is apt to try to give her scholars the intellectual or 
the emotional bias as she herself has one or the other, 
Very often she appeals to religious emotions that are 
not present in the children ; hence, discouragement. 

Through hand-work a more gentle and natural ap- 
proach to the emotional nature is made, and by de- 
grees it is developed through the exercise of primary 
emotions. Scrap-book and note-book ‘work, map- 
making, modeling, in fact, all manual work appeals 
to a love of the beautiful. But it: stimulates also the 
intellectual faculties. While the child is making his 
model, or showing it in the class, his memory is get- 
ting the story of the model's history and associations 
stamped upon it. Again, intellect and the emotion of 
pleasure complement each other when the child desig- 
nated by name is called upon to give the class some 
information about the lesson which he has discovered 
for himself. 

But meanwhile emotions are stirring. There is 
pride and pleasure in having one’s work praised by 
the teacher and admired by classmates. Hope is 
diffused in the breast of one ; another feels the spur 
of ambition. The strange child from the outside 
world. is pleasantly stimulated by seeing unfamiliar 
objects, and hearing his classmates talk. 

In occupying the mind to the exclusion of harmful 
emotions that would hinder intellectual processes, 
these varied pieasant feelings and sentiments prepare 


the way ‘for religious emotions, .and,aid-in developing - 


the mind, the mental and spiritual personality, as a 
whoie.—/Jane Elis Joy, Philadelphia. 
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J JESUS AS TEACHER 


[* IS hardly too much to say that in religious and 


moral education the personality and-character of 
the teacher count: for more than do the context 
and materials of the teaching. The true teacher 
communicates not so much a quantum of knowledge 
as a certain spirit. Robert Louis Stevenson, speak- 
ing of Wordsworth, says: ‘*I do not know that you 
learn a lesson. You need not agree with any of his 
beliefs, and yet a spell is cast. Such are the best 
teachers. A dogma learnt is only a new error—the 
old one was perhaps as good. But a spirit communi- 
cated isa perpetual possession. These best teachers 
climb beyond teaching to the plane of art ; it is them- 
selves and what is best in themselves that they com- 
municate.’’ Here is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
Religious teaching is-in the end best given not in the 
mere communication of religious knowledge, but in 
the spirit and the way in which it is done. One 
teacher will teach more religion in one lesson on 
English grammar than another will do in a month 
of what may be called ‘‘reNgious instruction.’’ For 
religion is not knowledge. It is a spirit, and a life. 
No more luminous illustration of the truth of this 
can be found than that afforded by the story of Jesus 
the teacher. It is true that he communicated ideas ; 
but -his primary aim was to communicate himself. 


HIS is, however, very far from saying that the ideas 
are negligible ; or that nothing is to be learned 
from his teaching devices. We possess a con- 

siderable volume of his verbal teaching ; and educa- 
tienal writers have frequently pointed out that in the 
methods of teaching, in -the use of questions, para- 
bles, and illustrations, in his object-lessons and his 
utilization of persons and incidents as starting-points 
for a lesson, he has.anticipated most of the approved 
devices of modern education. 

After all, this is no great marvel. There is no 
great mystery about the art of teaching. It is nothing 
more or less than common sense applied to a knowl- 
edge of the pupil's mind and its processes. The 
essence of- sound. teaching is a sound psychology, 
whether it be intuitive or acquired. . Jesus ‘‘ knew 
what was in man’’; and he had no need that any 
one should tell him. He read character instantly 
with that swift, sure intuition which belongs to the 
little child and: the pure in heart. 

Take, for instance, the way he deals with the three 
candidates for diseipleship, the scribe, the man who 
wished to bury his father, and the man who desired 
to return to make his farewells. Swift as lightning 
Jesus had seen through their eyes into their hearts ; 
and with equal swiftness eame the precise word that 
each needed. Count the cost, said he to the im- 
petuous scribe ; follow me, to the wavering second ; 
finish your furrow, to the preoccupied third. 


EN'S souls lay before him as an open book. He 
discerned Nathanael’ s guileless heart, and foresaw 
the impulsive Peter’s ultimate fall. All his more 

general teaehing shows how well he understood the com- 
mon ground in his kinsmen’s hearts. Infallibly the 
thing he said and the way he said it went home, —be- 
cause he knew where he wassendingitto. There isnoth- 
ing. abstract or academic about his teaching. . He re- 
membered whom he was speaking to and every one 
therefore knew what he was speaking about. Some 
preachers are said to talk over the heads of their 
hearers ; but this was never true of Jesus. Of course 
there are always some who, however plainly one speaks, 
will fail to understand ; and Jesus encountered some 
of thiskind. Indeed, on occasion, he came upon them 
in the circle of his most intimate pupils. 

But no one can really educate without finding him- 
self involved in this particular difficulty. For true 
education is always progressive in character ; and if 
Jesus found himself sometimes ahead of. his pupils, 
it was because it had to be so. There is perhaps a 
note of disappointment in that word, ‘‘ Do ye not yet 
understand ?’’ which he spoke when the disciples 
had failed to grasp the meaning of his warning 
against the leaven of the Pharisees. But this very 
disappointment suggests one great quality of Jesus’ 
teaching. He would not have been disappointed in 
his disciples had he not first of ail believed in them. 
And not only did he believe in them, but he made 
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The Son of Man ‘Among Men 


The second of a series of studies of Jesus as his own generation knew him 


By Richard Roberts 





G. Campbell Morgan on one occasion was present- 
ing Jésus as hé stood in the midst of the thirsty 
multitude at the close of the feast, crying, ‘‘ If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me.”” Over Dr. 
Morgan’s vast audience men and women were 
weeping as they caught the vision of the wondrous 
Master inviting them to bring to him their own spe- 
cial yearning, and be satisfied. And so after nearly 
two thousand years the highest a man can reach is 
to reach a little farther into the apprehending of 
the Son of man. These revealing studies by the 
Rev. Richard Roberts are designed to help in ap- 
propriating more of Christ. How the Great Teacher 
reached simple, humble folk in that supreme task 
of imparting God to them is considered in the pres- 
ent study. There will follow papers upon Jesus in 
Society, Jesus the Friend, Jesus in Controversy, 
Jesus at Prayer. 








them understand that he believed in them,—which 
led them to believe in the divine possibilities in them- 
selves. This is a quality of all great teaching. It 
starts by inducing a measure of confidence in one’s 
capacity. To believe in. people and to make them 
realize that you believe in them is the first condition 
of making them what you want them to be. You 
must make them absolutely convinced that your ideal 
is possible to them: not indeed to their unaided pow- 
ers, but to their capacity for.spiritual reinforcement. 
Lovely Mary, one of the heroines of the Cabbage 
Patch, says that people bluffed her into being good ; 
that. is, their confidence in her helped her to be 
what they believed-her to be. Jesus enabled men to 
set out in good heart on the: great quest. 

These two qualities of Jesus the Teacher we regis- 
ter, then,—he knew his pupils and he believed in 
them. The third is the mode in which he approached 
them. 


E HAVE all had experience with teachers be- 
tween whom and us a great gulf was fixed ; and 
we remember with gratitude some others who 

made us think that they were learning with us, that the 

weré beginning where we stood and going with us al 
the way. In all great teaching there must be some 
self-limitation : to the child the teacher must become 
as a child, think as a child, speak as a child. Jesus 
brought himself down to the people as he found 
them and started from their level. He did not stand 
away at a distance above them and bid them come to 
him. He made no pretensions ; he assumed no au- 
thority ; he never spoke ex cathedra. He stood in 
the midst, as he always did,—one of themselves. 

‘*Learn of me,”’ he said, **for I am meek and 
lowly of heart.’’ This was a strange attitude for a 
religious teacher to take in those days. Here were 
none of the pontifical poses of the Pharisee, no pon- 
derous appeal to a mysterious authority inaccessible 
to the crowd, no pride of office,—nothing of the ex- 
ternal trappings that men were wont to look for in the 
religious teacher. This was clearly a simple-minded, 
lowly, accessible man, They could walk erect and 
unashamed in his presence. His nearness entailed 
no enforced humiliation, no sense of meanness. He 
made them feel they were men, —like himself, and that 
there should be no mistake, he said, ‘* Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy-laden : and I will give 
you rest."" You are the people I want,—not the 
mighty, the noble, the great, but you poor, despair- 
ing, helpless people of no account. 

This was a new thing in the world. It came to 
this people like the promise of a jubilee: it was as a 
breaking of the springtime upon them that they should 
be respected and believed in and treated like men. 
With the Pharisees and the exactions of the ecclesi- 
astical system on the one hand, and their Roman 
taskmasters on the other, the people were ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone ;. and to 
find themselves thus exalted was the dawning of an 
apocalypse. But Jesus went farther. He declared 
to these people that they had capacities and powers 


which might win for them empires wider than Czsar’s ° will to the idea. 


and wealth beyond Croesus’, 


It was a hard doctrine, incredible, impossible ; and 
Jesus had to shock them into something like intelli- 
gent apprehension of his meaning by startling prom- 
ises that they would move mountains, and the like. 
It was not easy to wake this oppressed peasantry up. 
Jesus had to use the most daring metaphors in order 
to pierce the crust cf hopelessness. ‘‘ You have the 
power to move mountains,’’ he told them, ‘if only 
you knew how to use it." ‘* Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.'’ 
‘* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth."’ Poor in spirit, meek,—they were all this. 
Because they were so, lo ! to their hands lay the king- 
dom of heaven and the abundance of the earth. 

Here was a people who had bemoaned its hard, 
ignoble lot in dumb despair, and here comes a 
Teacher who tells them that heaven and earth are at 
their feet. Here was a people who had been held 
bound in a dark, hopeless prison-house, and a Teacher 
comes bidding them believe the door is open, and 
that they could fare forth when they would, not merely 
into daylight and liberty, but into splendid empire. 
Here was emancipation indeed! In their own souls, 
despite their poverty, their insignificance, their weak- 
ness, were powers which could conquer the world. 

This is a paradox that worldly wisdom has not yet 
understood. Greatness as men conceive it is the 
prize of the strong, the masterful, but Jesus lays down 
the principle that not by might or power, but by 
meekness, humility, faith, hope, love, shall men 
overcome the world. The great invincibilities are 
the spiritual instincts of mankind ; these are the ulti- 
mate forces. But in the case of these Jewish peas- 
ants these instincts were not so much powers as they 
were potentialities, for as yet they did not know how 
to use them. They had to be‘ educated, educed, 
drawn out. Hitherto they had been repressed and 
thwarted and stunted. How were they then to be 
drawn out? 

In a word, Jesus’ plan was to direct these poten- 
tialities upon God ; and this was the next stage in the 
process of education. To these people God was re- 
mote, inaccessible, ‘‘on heights too high for their 
aspiring.”’ Jesus brought God down from the high 
heavens and set him in the midst of this people and 
round about them, constituted him, if I may put it thus 
awkwardly, their center and their environment. Our 
powers can never expand beyond their environment. 
The world about us is inevitably the measure of our 
natural powers, and until they find their proper en- 
vironment, of our spiritual powers as well. Faith 
and hope and love are, in the natural man, bounded 
by the material and the tangible, and spend them- 
selves upon the inadequacies of a world of sense. But 
Jesus shattered this narrowness to bits, and put God 
round about the people ; and what a God! Not the 
austere judge, but a Father and a Friend. ‘Let 
God be your universe,'’ he virtually tells them, ‘‘and 
every gift you have will be raised to the power of in- 
finity."" You will move mountains, you will love 
your enemies, you who are slaves will be kings; 
‘*and nothing shall be impossible unto you."* ‘This 
is the end of religious education, —to raise men to the 
full stature of manhood, not so much by bringing 
them to God, but by bringing God to them. 


T WAS, of course, not enough to lay down general 
principles, One has to be concrete and specific with 
a childish mind ; and Jesus had to go into consider- 
able detail in order to illustrate what he meant. How 
meekness and love and faith operate in human con- 
nections through their new relation to God he shows 
with much patient elaboration in the fifth chapter 
of Matthew's Gospel. The content of this part of 
our Lord's teaching does not belong to our immediate 
purpose ; but the reference to it may serve to remind 
us of another characteristic of Jesus’ quality as a 
teacher, The Sermon on the Mount closes with the 
‘* Parable of the Two Houses,"’ which is intended to 
enforce the necessity of doing as the corollary of hear- 
ing. ‘‘ No impression,"’ says the modern psycholo- 
gist, ‘* without expression.’" The great problem is to 
be sure that the expression be not the wrong one ; 
and it may be said that the intimate problem of reli- 
gious education is rightly and closely to harness the 
If the educational process is not to 
(Continued on page 707) 
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LESSON 8 MAY 26. TRUTHFULNESS 


Matthew 5 : 33-37; James 3: I-12; 5:12. Commit verses 34-36 
Golden Text: Putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each one with his neighbor: for we are members one of another.—Ephesians 4 : 25 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


CONTEMPORARY writer reports the following 
story: ‘* Not long ago a young Creek Indian, 
Watka, killed a rival and was tried for murder 

under the laws of his tribe, and sentenced to be shot. 
Immediately after his conviction he was released on 
parole, no bond being required, but merely his word 
of honor that he would return for his execution, A 
stay of the date of execution was granted in order 
that he might play several games with a famous 
Indian baseball team, of which .he was a member, 
The games ended; Watka reported to the authorities. 
A press dispatch describes what followed: 

‘**Watka set out alone to the public execution 


grounds. In due time he arrived. ‘The crowd was 
waiting. ‘The prisoner assumed his position on 
bended knees with arms tied behind him and a band- 


age over his eyes. The rifle was in the hands of a 
good marksman; there was a sharp crack, and the 
white spot marked for the heart was instantly dis- 
colored in blood.’ ” 

‘That is the sort of truthfulness that men take off 
their hats to, although it does not excuse murder, 

Brave, loyal-hearted Mark Twain slaved for years 
to pay up the debts of a publication firm with which 
he had been connected, and for which he was not 
legally responsible, but for which he felt in honor 
oaned, By doing this Mark Twain won the respect 
and admiration of a nation. A man has come to a 
high standard of life when his simple Yes or No is as 
good as his bond or better. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 


[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


It would be easy to miss effectiveness in teaching 
this lesson by being too discursive. Admonition to 
truthfulness and simplicity. of speech is not so effect- 
ive as the plain explanation of Jesus’ words and 
James’ authoritative statements. ‘l'emptations to lie 
are constant and overwhelming. Truth-telling is a 
habit founded in fear of God and in self-respect. 
This lesson looks back to Matthew 5 : 17, and is the 
third example given by Jesus of fulfilling the law. 
For the words of the law referred to, see Leviticus 
19:12, Numbers 30:2, and Deuteronomy 23: 21. 
Explain the simple meaning of the words ‘‘ forswear”’ 
and ‘ perjury,” peta dictionary (Dr. Mackie’s 
es 1). Orientals’ ideas in regard to lving are 

ifferent from those of Western nations (see Profes- 
sor Clow, paragraph 1). Explain the trick oaths to 
which Jesus refers in verses 34-36 (Professor Riddle’s 
note on verse 34, Dr. Mackie’s paragraph 2, and Pro- 
fessor Clow’s second paragraph). Treat ‘‘ swear not 
at all” and verse 37 togetner as Jesus’ combined and 
complete declaration (Professor Clow, 3 and 6), 

Jesus condemns all oaths of any kind. Professor 
Clow (paragraph 3) shows one reason. Mr. Ridg- 
way (1) and Professor Riddle (v. 37) suggest others. 
Now, should a Christian take the iegal oath of our 
courts ? Professor Clow (5) treats this very fully, and 
Professor Riddle (v. 34) looks at it from another view- 
point. See also ‘t The Class in Session.” 

Some hints on the vice of profanity are given by 
Professor Clow (paragraph 4), and in Miss Lovett’s 
opening paragraphs. Another sort of truthfulness 
is urged: by James (3: 1-12). Professor Riddle on 
verse 1 shows what James’ warning was, as also does 
Dr. Mackie’s third paragraph. The great responsi- 
bility of speech is the theme of verses 2-5, Study 
the two illustrations, the bridle and the rudder, and 
the application of them to the tongue. 

The comparison of the tongue to fire is illuminated 
by Dr. Mackie (4), and illustrated by Mr. Ridgway (3 
and 4). ‘The. restless evil of the tongue is discussed 
in Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph. Mr. Wells suggests 
Many questions that may well be used in class. 

The editorial upon the question ‘Is a Lie Ever 
Justifiable ?” discusses the principles of truth-telling, 
and the testimonies upon truth given by a lawyer, a 
business man, and a pastor, on page 295, with the 
‘* Notes on Open Letters,” give modern applications. 


The Class in Session 

After declaring that he came not to destroy the 
law, but to fulfil it, Jesus showed how he fulfilled the 
laws about murder and adultery, and now he takes 
up the law relating to oaths and to the passage of 
his reported words in Matthew's Gospel we add the 
words from James (the Lord’s brother) on the kin- 
dred thought of governing the tongue. <A /ie is some- 
thing said or done or something left unsaid or un- 
done with the purpose to deceive, Because it is so 
easy to lie it is a common crime. Moses’ law said 
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Matthew 5 : 33 Again, ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old time, ! ‘Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 

tform unto the Lord thine oaths: 34 but I say unto you, 
Swear not at all; neither by the heaven, for it is the throne of 
God’; 35 nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet ; 
nor ? by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King. 7 
Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, for thou canst not make 
one hair white or black. 37 ® But let your s be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay ; and whatsoever is more than these is of ¢ the 
evil one. 

James 3:1 Be not many of you teachers, my brethren, 
knowing that we shall receive Sheavier judgment. 2 For in 
many things we all stumble. If any stumbleth not in word, 
the same is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole body also. 
3 Now if we put the horses’ bridles into their mouths that they 
may obey us, we turn about their whole body also. 4 Behold, 
the ships also, though they are so great and are driven by 
rough winds, dre yet turned about G a very small rudder, 
whither the impulse of the steersman willeth. 5 So the tongue 
also is a little member, and boasteth great things. Behold, 
6 how much wood is kindled by how small a fire! 6 And the 
tongue is ‘a fire ; §the world of iniquity among our members 
is the tongue, which defileth the whole body, and setteth on 
fire the wheel of ® nature, and is set on fire by hell. 7 For 
every | kind of beasts and birds, of creepin things and things 
in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed ™ by mankind : 8 
but the tongue can no man tame ; é¢ 7s a restless evil, é¢ és full 
of deadly poison. 9 ‘herewith bless we the Lord and Father ; 
and therewith curse we men, who are made after the likeness 
of God : 10 out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and 
ue. My brethren, these things ought not so to be, If 
Doth the fountain send forth from the same opening sweet 
water and bitter? 12 can a fig tree, my brethren, yield olives, 
or a vine figs ? neither cam salt water yield sweet. 

5:12 But above all things, my brethren, swear not, neither 
by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oath: but 
let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; that ye fall not 
under judgment. 

1 Lev. xix. 19; Num. xxx. 2; Dt. xxiii. 2x. 2Or, toward %Some 
ancient authorities read But your speech shall be, + Ur, evid: as in 
ver. 39; vi. 13. 5 Gr. greater. %Or, how greata forest 7 Or, a fire, 
that world of Saige: ‘ the tongue is among our members that which 
&c, 8% Or, that world of iniquity. the tongue, is among our members 
that which &c. % Or, birth © Gr. Gehenna. “ Gr. nature. 32 Or, 
unto 8 Gr. the human nature. 4 Or, let yours be the yea, yea, and 
the nay, nay Comp. Mt, 5. 37. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Matthew 5 : 33.—Whom did Jesus mean by ‘‘ them of 
old time’’?? When was this command given to them, and 
just what did it mean? (Clow, 2; Riddle; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 34.—Is the command ‘‘ Swear not at all’’ to be 
taken literally? (Clow, 3, 5; Riddle; Sanders, 3.) 

Verses 34-36.—Why did Jesus give these reasons for not 
swearing by ‘‘heaven,’’ or ‘‘ the earth,’’ or ‘* Jerusalem,”’ 
or ‘*the head’’? Was such swearing as Jesus referred to 
here probably common among the people to whom he 
spoke ? (Clow, I, 2,4; Riddle; Mackie, 2; Sanders, 2; 
The Class in Session.) 

Verse 37.— What did Jesus mean by this command? 
(Clow, 3,6; Riddle; Sanders, 3; Lesson Summary.) 

James 3 : 1.—What was meant by ‘‘ heavier judgment,’’ 
and why should teachers receive this ? (Riddle ; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 2,—What do the words ‘‘stumble’’ and ‘‘ per- 
fect’? mean in this verse ? (Riddle ; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 6.—Why is the tongue calleda fire? What is the 
wheel of nature? In what sense is the tongue ‘*set on 
fire by hell ’’ ? (Riddle; Mackie, 4.) 

5 : 12—Does this forbid taking an oath in court? (Clow, 
5; Riddle; Sanders, 3; The Class in Session.) 








that when a man took a proper oath to tell the truth, 
he must tell the truth, and having taken“oath he was 
lawfully bound to perform his words. How treach- 
erous is the human heart which can devise trick 
oaths, such as swearing by heaven, or by earth, or 
by Jerusalem, or by my head; and, because the name 
ot God is not mentioned, the swearer is not bound. 
With one word Jesus sweeps away all oath-taking, 
sincere or insincere, declaring that anything more 
than Yes, yes, or No, no, is born of evil. How much 
more, then, should Christian people purify their 
tongues of useless profanity when even solemn oath- 
taking is condemned. And how much should we 
avoid all debasing language, such as ‘‘ darn,” ‘* by 
gum,” ‘* my heavens,” etc, which are all ‘‘ degenerate 
oaths.” Should a Christian then refuse to go into 
court and say, ‘‘I solemnly swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”? Pro- 
fessor Clow commends the Friends who in court pro- 
ceedings always merely ‘*‘ affirm.” He also observes 
that with godless men a solemn oath may prove a 
restraint. This latter is indeed a fact, as is gener- 
ally admitted by lawyers and judges. Professor 
Riddle says that ‘‘ swear not at all”-is binding. abso- 
lutely in all personal and social life, but oath-taking 
in judicial procedure is allowable. Indeed, when 











the law of the land is so we should not refuse unless 
we feel that it runs contrary to a profound conviction 
and would injure our conscience. 

James’ opening words (3 : 1) are a warning against 
hastily assuming the position of teacher because we 
thus multiply our accountability te God and man. 
He then says that to be able to govern one’s tongue 
is to be able to govern the whole person, This is the 
text of all the verses down to verse 12. Now see how 
James presents this bit of truth: 


1. To govern the tongue is a supreme test (vs. I, 2). 

2. Two illustrations (vs. 3, 4). 

3. The tongue is dangerous as fire (vs. 5, 6). 
4. It is more unmanageable than wild-beasts (vs. 7, 8). 
5. A defiled tongue is unnatural and abnormal (vs, 9-12). 


If love has so filled a Christian’s heart-that his 
conversation is always pure and kind, he has passed 
the highest test, and his whole body and nature is 
under his control. 

Flame is something that needs only to be started 
and it multiplies itself. So the tongue only needs 
to drop a foul, slanderous insinuation, and a whole 
life, a family, a church, a city, is embroiled. 

It is abnormal and monstrous that the same tongue 
should send forth good and evil, as even nature, in 
springing fountain and vegetation, testifies. 


A Lesson Summary 


The Oriental people have always been much given 
to deception. Their education and customs were 
weak on this pointof morals. Jesus must have been 
familiar from boyhood with lying Jews vociferously 
backing up their false statements with empty oaths. 
The law said a man must perform his oath. Jesus 
says that he must stand to his word, oath or no oath. 
This means, says genes. that a man must guard: 
well his tongue. e must not rashly assume. the 
place of teacher because the teacher is doubly ac- 
countable. Nothing is so important for self-control 
as control of the tongue. The word so carelessly 
spoken is big with power for harm. A suspicion, an: 
insinuation, a syllable of envy, of bitterness, will rum 
like a fire-and work like a poison.. The admonition 
to watch the tongue carries with it the basis that 
we are able to govern the tongue. Not to keep our 
tongue pure is unreasonable. ‘‘My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be.” How different would the 
world be if we were silent on others’ weaknesses and 
spoke only of their good. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Does an oath have any influence on truth-telling ? 

2. Why should a Christian man take an oath in court ? 

3. Is it allowable. to use ‘*degenerate oaths,’’ ‘* by 
gad,’’ *‘darn,’’ ‘* good Lord,”’ etc. 

4. Why is a teacher more accountable than others ? 

5. Ought we to speak kindly of unmistakably bad men? 

6. Why is the spoken word like a fire or a poison? 

7. If you are thinking unkindly of a person, is it hypoc- 
risy to keep silent or say a good word for them ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Profanity is the scum of a foul mind, the offscouring of 
the sink of corruption. It is neither amusing nor profit- 
able; it is the fetid breath of a diseased soul, 

A kind word is as easy to utter as an ugly one, and car- 
ries happiness with it. It is one of the cheapest and most 
profitable of investments. More flies are caught with honey 
than with vinegar. 

A man who is noted for his truthfulness is invariably 
respected. for his strength. Lying is the weapon of the 
weak. and cowardly of heart. 

The happiest man is he who has nothing in his conduct 
or words that has to be explained. 

Is the question of a pure tongue at bottom a question of 
a pure heart? Yes, but while my will cannot govern per- 
fectly my heart’s sentiments, it does control absolutely my 
tongue. A mean man can prevent his tongue from speake 
ing deliberate meanness, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Matt. 6: 1-28.) 

For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in thé coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 

assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

Hypocrisy and pretense are the devices of pride, by 
which it seeks to cover its own weakness. eligious 
hypocrisy of every sort, conscious or unconscious, 
was stripped bare by Jesus every time he metit. He 
demanded sincerity in benevolence, prayer, and fast- 
ing in this paragraph that we are studying. 

1, What is the true motive for charity ? 

. What does verse 3 mean ? 

. What is the true motive for prayer? 

. What faults:are to be avoided in prayer ? 
What is Jesus’ position about fasting ? 

. Why should we not advertise our sorrows? 
VANSTON, ILL, 
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LESSON FOR MAY 26 (Matt. 5: 33-37; Jas. 3:1-12; 5: 12) 


Truth’s Mightiest Motive 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


NTRUTHFULNESS is a still unconquered vice 
of human intercourse among our Western peo- 
ples. Perjury is a daily occurrence in our 

courts of law. ‘The word which deceives is the con- 
stant temptation, too often successful, of business 
men. The lie, from a lightly regarded romancing, 
or a careless inaccuracy to a deliberate slander, in- 
fests our Common convefsation.. But in the East 
lying is a fine art and a coveted, accomplishment. 


Long before the traveler has gone east of Suez, he . 
has le 


arned to his cost and anger how boldly men 
use untruth, In every bargain he attempts, in every 
interview he takes part in, he is compelled to sift the 
words spoken. When he has been deceived by some 
calm and confident falsehood, he marks the man who 
has cheated him smiling in his heart at his own 
cleverness. 

That was.the grave moral condition Jesus dealt 
with. He condemns one fruitful source of this evil 
habit. The Third Commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” and the 
Ninth, ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness,” might 
weil have awed men into truthfulness. But the 
scribes had made void the law by their tradition. 
They made deft and plausible distinctions in the 
words used and in the form of their utterances. 
‘Thou shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths,” 
they interpreted to mean that while an oath was 
sacred, a man need not be so particular about any- 
thing he uttered without an oath. Jesus with his 
“I say unto you,” swept this specious quibbling 
away. Let aman no longer swear by heaven, or b 
the earth, or by Jerusalem, or by his head, whic 
were common adjurations of the time, but let him in 
simplicity and gravity utter his ‘‘ yea” and his ** nay.” 
That should be sufficient. 

Jesus gives. us his reason for rebuking and dis- 
allowing this use of the common oaths. ‘* Whatso- 
ever.is more than yea or nay cometh of evil.’’ What 
that means James has told us in his abrupt, direct, 
uncompromising words on the passions which lurk 
within the unschooled spirit, and flash out in lying 
and slander and.envenomed curse. These oaths are 
sometimes a vent, and sometimes a cloak, and some- 
times-a quickening draught to the hidden fire of pas- 
sion withim Their source is evil, and no longer 
should scribe and Pharisee with pious brow give them 
commendation. 

Now this is no old-world, out-of-date iniquity and 
wrong-doing.. Louis XI, the French king, used some 
adjurations, with which he professed to bind himself 
to speak with veracity. hat they were he would 
tell no one. But they came of a crafty purpose to 
deceive, and the habit they formed corrupted his 
whole moral nature. The men who use oaths in 
daily conversation to confirm their strange tales, and 
the women who indulge in milder asseverations, and 
even the boys and girls who have their own crude 
and insensitive words of appeal, always deal lightly 
with truth in their ordinarytalk. The vicious habits 
of the scribes repeat themselves in the lying customs 
of to-day. 

But the question meets us: Is there any sphere in 
which the use of oaths has the permission of Christ ? 
Many, perhaps the majority, of Christian men be- 
lieve that the oath has a just and necessary place in 
a court of law. They ground thison Christ's answer 
to the high priest who said, ‘‘I adjure thee by the 
living God,” urging that Christ recognized. the high 
priest's oath. ‘This is doubtful reasoning. ‘There is 
stronger ground in Paul’s oath in 2 Corinthians 12: 
31, ‘‘ The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
knoweth. that I lie not.” There is still clearer war- 
rant in the sanction given by the Epistle to the He- 
brews when it declares that God confirms his prom- 
ises by an oath. The safest basis is to be found in 
the undoubted fact that Jesus is not thinking here of 
law-courts and their practise, but of the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life. Yet the members of the Society of 
Friends, and all who hold their position, may cer- 
tainly find their sanction here and in the strong word 
of James: ‘‘ Swear not at all,” for disallowing oaths 
everywhere. Certainly their notable character for un- 
blemished truthfulness lends force to.their argument 
that oath-taking leads to laxity both in witness-bear- 
ing and in conversation. Yet it may-be of service to 
restrain men who otherwise would lapse into reckless’ 
falsehood. 

What then are the Christian motives and sanctions 
for truthfulness? Beyond all doubt the highest is 
that implied in the words of Christ. That is, because 
it is truthfulness. A man’s ‘‘yea” and ‘nay” 
should require no other sanction. When Jeanie 
Deans would not utter the single untruthful word 
which would have saved her sister’s life, when John 
Stuart Mill admitted that he had called all working- 
men fools, although it seemed to ruin every prospect 
of his election, when men and women in humbler 
ranks speak truth to their own cost, they ask no other 
sanction than the answer of a good conscience. But 
how often fear, or passion, or some sudden tempta- 
tion carries us away, and the word which is not quite 
true, the false excuse, the cunning prevaricatian, the 
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pena ngmn speech, is on our lips! Paul braces our 
weak wills. He gives two noble motives, ‘‘ Wherefore 
tting away falsehood, speak ye truth each one with 
is neighbor; for we are members one of another.” 
Can you deceive the man who is one with you in 
Christ ?. His second motive is mightier, ‘* Lie not 
one to another; seeing that ye have put off the old 
man with his doings, and have put on the new man.” 
When Christ turned and looked on when he 
lied, and with an oath, too, it was ‘‘ the new man” in 
Peter who fied out to weep bitterly, and to put off the 
old habit in his penitent prayers. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


We Know Him.—let your speech be Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay (Matt. 5 : 37). Uncle Billy Watson says 
he ‘*‘ never knew an everlastin’ talker who wasn’t more 
or less an everlastin’ liar.” The original American 
was of few words but those words were of pure gold. 
You could depend upon them. In speech it is quality 
and not quantity that brings results, The drummer 
who does the most talking is always the fellow who 
sells the most goods—with his mouth. He tells of 
all the ‘‘orders” he has in his pocket except the 
order to come home. The man of few words is 

enerally the man you trust. Every Mr. Talkative 
is not a gabbling fibber, to be sure, but he runs at 
risks all the time. Popular suspicion is against him. 
Of course, there are other liars beside the ‘‘ hot air”’ 
variety, but the silent liar is not plentiful. It never 
occurs to the truthful man to.explain. He is Yea or 
Nay, and if you don’t believe it all the worse for you 
(2 Cor. 1 : 20; Prov. 13: 2, 3). 


All of Us.-—// any man stumbleth not in word, the 
same isa erfuct man (jJas.3:2) The evil in a man 
is apt to show itself in speech. James says it is hard 
to keep from lying. If we would ring up each lie 
that comes absent some of us could pay big dividends 
even on watered stock, Guess we all need a place 
where we can gotoclean upand strengthenup. And 
this is what religion is all about (John 15 : 3; 1 Pet. 
5 : 10). 

Are You One ?— Behold, how much wood ts kindled 
by how smalla fire! (v.5). The Lesson Committee, 
expanding the lesson on Truthfulness, thought of 
the mouth, and selected this old familiar Scripture. 
But out here in Coatesville the finest stunts in the 
way of lying are not done by the tongue at all. There 
is many alieinalook. A big one in a shrug. A 
whopper in a wink. And a San Francisco fire in a 
silence. There are two towns in Pennsylvania hope- 
lessly divided into East and West Hittim and North 
and South Bangem. A little tongue fire and a few 
lies for kindling wood and the conflagration is now 
merrily on in the little town of Bangem. Human 
shavings are as dangerous as pine shavings. Tramp 
on a match, and the little lie, as it snaps its fire, starts 
the Brown and Jones feud that poisons the whole 
countryside. AsI write, I am viewing the smoking 
ruins of a home consumed by the fire of a lie—the 
broken heart of one of the loveliest girls the country- 
side ever gave the city (Rev. 21: 8; 1 Tim. 5 : 13). 


Incendiaries.—/s set on fire by hell (v. 6). This 
is what some folks would call ‘‘ strong language.” I 
want you to notice that in this place the Revisers 
have not changed the word to Hades, but left it just 
the old-fashioned h-e-double-l. It is ajl about that 
little red thing wagging behind your teeth. As I 
came down Strode’s Avenue one day I heard a woman 
talking to her husband. It was on fire all right, and 
from the real place. It eventually did to death one 
of the best rolling-mill workers on the creek. The 
Book says the bad tongue is of hell. I believe it. I 
have just passed a young girl, one of my Sunday- 
school girls at that, whose priceless jewel of a good 
name has been attacked by a hell-lit tongue. And 
in thousands of villages and towns hell fires are 
blazing. Do you belong to the fire department ? Do 
you run with the Rescue Hose ? (Matt. 18 : 14). 


Snakes.—/i is full of deadly poison (v. 8). Like 
the rattlesnake’s mouth. But there is no rattle, no 
warning before the strike. Not as decent as a good 
American snake. ‘‘How did Abe Newbold come to 
lose that nice position?” Some one lied and pois- 
oned the old man against him.” ‘How did pretty 
Mabel Hawkins get out of the store?” ‘* Poison.” 
Are you a Lucretia Borgia? How many have you 
helped kill? I heard you passing on some slander. 
Suppose you were in court and a lawyer after you, 
what do you now ? (Jude 10). If that girl were not 
the pure, sweet, innocent, timid little thing that she 
is she would-hunt you down and land you behind 


the bars for criminallibel. As she ought. We ought 
to have a law to put the same kind of a label over a 
poison mouth as is over a poison-bottle. We'd look 


nice going around with a skull-and-crossbones on 
our forehead, and the boys crying ‘‘ Snake-mouth ” 
after us. Reform. Don't scotch the snake, Kill it, 
like your Master (Gen. 3 : 15). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Lesson's Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE former part of the lesson is from Matthew's 
report of the Sermon on the Mount, and is vir- 
tually, though not formally, a comment on the 

Eighth Commandment. ‘The time and place are the 
same as in the preceding lesson. 

The latter half is from the Epistle of James. The 
author was ‘‘ the Lord's brother,” also called ** James 
see py He was not one of the Twelve, but was 
head of the church at Jerusalem. The Epistle may 
have been the earliest written of the New Testament 
books, though this is disputed. At all events it pre- 
sents the least develo theology, and has been 
called ‘‘ the Christian k of Proverbs,” 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Matthew 5 : 33.—Z7hou shalt not forswear thyself: 
From Leviticus 19 : 12, ‘‘ Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely."—Perform unto the Lord thine oaths : 
Based upon Numbers 30: 2; Deuteronomy 23: 21, 
which refer especially to vows, but imply this wider 
agroettse- 
erse 34.—Swear not ai aéi: This is an absolute 
rule for private and social life. Judicial oaths and 
solemn appeals to God are not forbidden, as shown 
by the example of our Lord and the Apostle Paul 
(chap. 26 : 63, 64; Rom. 1:9; Gal. 1 : 20; 1 Cor. 15: 


31). The connection of thought with the re 
Commandment grows out of. the fact that profane 
rsons are usually liars.—Neither by the heaven: 


he specifications that follow cite oaths that were 
common among the Jews of that time. It was held 
by many rabbis that ‘such oaths were not binding, 
but only those that contained the name or some 
peculiar attribute of Jehovah. Our Lord shows that 
this particular oath was related to God; so with 
those cited in verse 35. 

Verse 36.—By thy head: A common oath among 
the Greeks and Romans as well as the Jews. But 
this, too, is related to God. The change of color in 
the hair ~~ ata on the course of nature directed by 
God himself. 

Verse 37.—Yea, yea; nay, nay: The repetition 
strengthens the given assertion ; more than this is 
not necessary ; compare — 5: 12.—/s of the evil 
one; Or, ‘‘evil.” The former rendering refers to 
Satan ; the latter, to evil in general, ‘‘is of evil 
origin.” From the earliest times interpreters have 
been divided as to which is preferable. Compare cha 
ter 6: 13, where the same expression occurs in Greab. 

ames 3: 1.—Be not many of you teachers: 
‘*Masters”” is misleading.— We; The writer mod- 
estly includes himself.—Shad/ receive heavier judg- 
ment; Adverse judgment is implied, though the 
term does not necessarily mean that. ‘The precept is 
much needed now, when so many incompetent peo- 
ple attempt to instruct in religion. 

Verse 2.—/n many things: Emphatic.—We all 
stumble: ‘Offend all” is doubly misleading.— 
Stumble not in word: This form of stumbling (fall- 
ing into sin) is so difficult to overcome, that to suc- 
ceed in this is to succeed ‘‘in many things.”—/s a 
perfect man: To be taken relatively, not absolutely. 
—Able to bridle the whole body also: This defines 
‘*a perfect man.” 

Verse 3.—/Vow if: Better attested than ‘‘ Behold.” 
—The horses’ bridles ; Thecorrect order. The word 
‘* bridles” is similar to that in verse 2; hence it is 
preferable to ** bits.” 

Verse 4.—Behold, the ships also: ‘‘ Behold” is not 
averb; hence the comma. —Smadli/ rudder: Or, 
‘‘oar,” since this was the form of the rudders in 
those days.— 7he impulse of the steersman willeth: 
‘* Whithersoever the governor listeth” is not so ac- 
curate or intelligible. 

Verse 5.—So the tongue also is a little member: 
Application of the pfeceding illustrations.— Boasteth 
great things: Not empty boasting, but referring to 
the immense influence of the tongue.—2ehold, how 
much wood: Or, ‘‘ forest,” the original sense ; but 
‘*wood,” a later meaning, seems more appropriate 
here.—Sma//: is the better supported reading. 

Verse 6.—And the tongue is a fire: Two views of 
the punctuation are given in the text and margin of 
the Revised Version. The difference is grammatical 
rather than important.—7he wheel of nature: Or, 
‘*birth.” Either ‘*the orb of creation” or the course 
of human life following birth. The former seems 
preferable.— He//: Greek, ‘‘Gehenna.” The only 
poner where this term occurs other than in our 

ord’s discourses. 

Verse 8.—A restless evil: ‘* Restless” is the term 
rendered ‘‘unstable” in chapter 1: 8. ‘‘ Evil” points 
to mischief.—Deadly potson: The venom was sup- 

sed to be in the tongues of serpents; compare 

salm 140 : 3. 

Verse 9.—Therewith bless we : Spoken of men in 
general. Verses 9-12 illustrate and condemn the in- 
consistent restlessness of the tongue, and require 
little explanation. 

Chapter 5 : 12,—Swear not: The verse closely re- 
sembles Matthew 5 : 34 and 37, and presents the 
same teaching. 
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The Iustration Round-Tabie 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
| aero the acceptance of material, and the 
year's 

cent stamp. 


Old Zero.— Putting away falsehood, speak 
ye truth each one with his is wee (Golden 
Text). ‘*The real harm which an idle 


tongue does,’’ said Colonel Roosevelt on his |. 


return to.the United States, ‘‘is against the 
owner of that tongue. Gossip does work 
mischief for innocent people, but it invaria- 
bly strikes back at the person who started 
it.’ He was talking with a group of news- 
aper men, whom he knew, about such ma- 
icious reports set afloat in regard to people. 
‘This idle, unfounded gossip,’’ he said, 
‘* reminds me of the old colored man who, 
coming down a dusty road one day, was 
asked how he was doing, and how his neigh- 
bors were.’ ‘*1’m doin’ tol’able well,’’ he 
replied, ‘*an’ so is my neighbors, ’cept Old 
Zero. He don’ git along nohow.’’ * Zero, 
Uncle? Didn't know you had any neighbor 
by that name.’’ ‘* Well, sir, Zero mayn’t 
be his real name, but dat’s what we call 
him, ’cause whatever he says don’t count.’’ 
‘I'm willing. to believe,’’ continued the 
Colonel, ** with the old man, that when peo- 
ple can’t speak the truth, when they can’t 
use their tongue for good alone, they get 
into the zero column, That column doesn’t 
count up or down.’’—/Julia /. Hopping, 
Zoleds, Iowa. From Christian Home, 


For Carpentry—and Other Things. — 
Putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each 
one with his neighbor (Golden Text). I 
heard the carpenter telling my boys how to 
miter a corner, ‘* You can’t do carpenter 
work,’’ said he, ** until you learn to respect 
a straight line.’’ Respect a straight line! 
In carpentry alone ? I thought.—Ze/éa Mun- 
sell, Herington, Kan. From The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


The White Lie.— Speak ye truth each one 
with his neighbor (Golden Text), And I 
will set my siz -in the light of Easter-tide. 
When I hold-up my sin with the resurrection 
morn as a background, I see my sin as it is, 
There are so many false, perverting lights 
about me, and I do not see things as they 
are. There are worldly limelights which 
give shady things. an attractive hue, For 
instance, 1 sometimes hear about .a-‘‘ white 
lie.”"- A ‘*white lie’’ is a falsehood with 
worldly limelight playing upon it.. When. I 
take a white lie and set it in the glory of 
Easter, the sin appears exceedingly sinful, 
and the whiteness changes into a darkness 
as of night.—/rom ‘‘Zaster Morning,’’ by 
J. Hf. Jowett, D.D., in The British Weekly, 


Business is Business.—Sfece ye truch 
each one with his neighbor (Golden Text). 
This is the story told of one of New York's 
governors. Frank W. Higgins hated any- 
thing that looked like cheating. To his 
office one day, while he was yet a private 
business man, came one who thought it 
necessary to excuse some act of his in con- 
nection with a certain matter. It took a 
great many words to explain what he had 
done and why he had done it, finally con- 
cluding: ‘* But, you know, business is busi- 
ness!’’ The governor-to-be quickly inter- 
rupted: ‘*That’s just it, Because business 
is business, I cannot understand how you 
came to confound it with cheating !’’—Afay 
Ball De Forest, Warren, Pa. From For- 
ward. The prise for this week is given to 
this illustration, 


Unconsciously Serving.— We are mem- 
bers one of another (Golden Text), He was 
a poor, skinny old horse, but he was so 
happy: he was drawing a heavy load, too, 
but even that was forgotten, for right in 
front of him, as he pulled his weary load 
along, there was a hay-wagon. From this 
he was getting a bit of unexpected refresh: 
ment along the way.. And I must confess to 
a great desire to be a human ‘* hay-wagon,”’ 
and, unknown to myself, feed those whose 
lives touch mine.— W./. Hart, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. From The New York Observer. 


An ** Empty Sign.""—So the tongue also is 
a little member, and boasteth great things. 
Behold how much wood is kindled by how 
small a five! (James 3:5). ‘* When this 
pen flows too freely,’’ run the instructions 


given with a fountain-pen, ‘‘it is a sign that 
it is nearly empty, and should be filled.’’ 


nm calendar, will be sent for a two- |- 
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The caution would seem to apply also to 
human beings. Gossip, slander, idle chat- 
tca,- all testify to the emptiness of the mind, 
and are a damaging sign.—Z. 7, Brown, 
Philadelphia, ‘From Forward, 


% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and. Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


"7 HOU shalt not forswear thyself (Matt, 
| '§ : 33). An oath was an attestation 
of the truthfulness of something stated, 
and a-*guarantee that something: promised 
would be done. When the appeal was to 
God or to some exalted person, it was under- 
stood that he had the right, power, and will 
to punish such’an act of contempt. ‘‘The 
Lord will not hold him guiltless,’’ But it 
was senseless to appeal to the heavens, the 
earth, or to jennie, as these already be- 
longed to another and could take no inde- 
pendent action. 

Neither shalt thou swear by thy head(v. 36) : 
The same objection applies here, and appeals 
of this kind are often made by Orientals with 
the idea that eatny | precious may be for- 
feited if faith is not kept. Thus they say, 
‘* By the life of my head,’ ‘* by the life of 
my honor,” ** by the life of my father,’’ ** by 
the life of my son.”’ 

Be not many... teachers; in many things 
we all stumble (Jas. 3:1, 2). Aleading feature 
of the rabbinical teaching was its callous dis- 
zegard of the human heart, its frailty, strug- 
gles, and temptations. The heart was a 
fixed quantity to which the law must be 
applied; life was a given ‘line on which a 
square was to be geometrically erected. The 
exhortation is to stop the censorious classifi- 
cation of types, and try to.save souls, 

The tongue is a fire (v. 6). Two Arabic 
proverbs, in constant use, indicate the proper 
use of this ‘‘ fire ’’: ‘*The peace of man is in 
the government of the tongue.” ‘The 
tongues of men are the pens of. truth.’’ 

Doth the. fountain send forth from the 
same opening sweet water and bitter ? (*. 
1:.) Orientals love to express moral, truths 
by illustrative examples. _‘*Satan was.once 
walking along with a man, one_cold morning, 
and asked his companion why he kept blow- 
ing on his fingers, ‘To warm thém,’ was 
the reply. Shortly afterward they entered a 
hotel, and there he asked the man why he 
was blowing on his plate ofsoup. ‘To cool 
it,’ he answered, Thereupon Satan arose 
and left him, saying- that he was afraid to sit 
beside one who could breathe out hot air 
and cold from the same mouth !”’ 


ALEXANDRIA, EGypt. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 
UESTIONING Toncugs.—In prepara- 


O tion for this exercise draw a large face 


and color it, especially making the |} 


Tips red. If you cannot draw, you can easily 
find a large picture of a face and color it if 
it is not already colored, though the coloring 
is not necessary. Mount it upon heavy paste- 
board, and fasten the left side by a cloth 
hinge to some: firm background of heavy 
pasteboard or wooden board. A large tack, 
easily removed, or a larye-headed pin, will 
fasten the right side of the face to the back- 
ground. 

Then write on strips of paper the follow- 
ing questions on speech, one question to a 
strip, and fasten these strips to the back- 
ground, back of the face. Fasten to the 
background, with mucilage, the 4/# end of 
each question strip, so that it can easily be 
torn off. Arrange the questions in the order 
given, or in any other order in which you 
want to present them. Speak to the dies 
about the importance of the mouth and of 
the tongue within, and the speech that comes 
out through the two red doors of the lips. 
Ask a pupil to pull out the tack and see what 
is behind those red doors, He is to detach 
a question, read it aloud, and answer it. 
Close the face after each question has been 
detached, so that the next pupil will be 
obliged to open it. “Procéed dos till all the 
questions are answered. 

Here is a set of questions which you may 





use: ‘* What is profanity?- Whyis s 
asin? What do you say to the answer of the 
swearer, ‘I do not mean anything by it’? 
What do you think of the swearing by sub- 
stitutes, such as ‘ By Jiminy’? What.are the 
advantages of simple forms of speech? What 
harm is done by habit of exaggerating ? 
What are some exam of exaggeration ? 
What is slander? What is a rule to 
follow when we hear anything bad about 
another person? -What are ‘ white lies’? 
Is a lie ever justifiable? What is your 
opinion of slang? Why should every one 
speak as accurately as possible? Why are 
jokes about Bible verses wrong? Why are 
jokes about hymns wrong? What tones of 
voice are we to avoid? What kinds of talk- 
ers are most popular among those whom you 
know? Why should our tongues be conse- 
| crated to God?) How can we speak for 
Christ, and where? How can we train our- 
selves to become skilful in strong and helpful 
speaking ? 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 centseach. ‘Ihe second quarter's lessons 
call for twelve stereographs; cost, $2.00. 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 
1912. ‘lhe forty-eight stereographs cost §8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only eleven 
for the second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning 
both 1910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only eight 
for the second quarter ($1.34). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to ‘The Sunday 
School Times Co., 103t Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HERE THE MasTeEr’s HEARERS LIVED. 
—If you stand at the spot on Mt. 
Gilboa which our map marks 21, and 
look north over the space included between 
those two lines that spread from 21, you get 
a long and beautiful outlook. You find be 
fore you part of the Galilee region which 
esus had known familiarly all his life. It 
is a district where many of his hearers, men 
and women, boys and girls, had their homes. 
It includes, as the map tells you, a broad 
eae of country between Nazareth and the 
ake. 
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You look down a sloping side of Gilboa 
and see at its base the little stone houses of 
a modern village,—just such homes as those 
of the Galilee people whom Jesus told to put 
their lives on a foundation of straightforward 
honesty. Beyond that village you see broad 
fields and rolling pastures, and hills beyond 
hills, The hill with a particularly even, 
rounding contour is Mt. Tabor. Nazareth 
is only five miles to the west (left) of Mt. 
Tabor. In the hazy distance, farther to the 
right, you can wus out the flat summit 
of the Mount of Beatitudes, and beyond it 
the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee. 

James, who had spent his boyhood at 
Nazareth, knew this district well, and knew 
the faults and failings of the country people. 
Copies of his epistle, where he re-empha- 





sized our Lord’s words, were without doubt 
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wearing | brought here and read to little bands of be- 


lievers during the -dark days when the first 
Christian churches were struggling for ex- 
istence,. 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘* North from 
Gilboa ovet Jezreel plain to the Sea of 
Galilee.’’) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou art the father of truth 
and light, and that in thee can be no shadow 
of untruth. We thank thee that in the conflicts 
of opinion among men thou art ever the same, 
unchanging and unmoved in the midst of our 
petty and devious utterances. Hold us, we 
pray thee, to simple honesty in the smallest 
duties, and may we be defended from the folly 
and sin of deceiving ourselves and others by 
recourse to crooked words or deeds. Make us 
rightfully straightforward, we pray thee, and 

ve us a hatred of the lie so intense and burn- 

ng that nothing of untruth shall be in us. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—When the broken 
window crashes in, and the fellows scatter, 
and the housekeeper runs to the door with 
the baseball in her hand and fire in her eyes 
—well, it isn’t so easy just to walk up and 
say, ** J did it, and I’m sorry, and I’ll pay 
for the glass.’’ But there are plenty of boys 
who wid/ own up at once, and without any 
shilly-shallying or ifs, ands, or buts. 

It is that heart of honor and truth within 
the life of which both Matthew and James 
wrote. No dodging, no sneaking, no crawl- 
ing out through a small hole, or a big one, 
but a clean, straightforward yes or no, is 
the rule of a strong God-led life. We want 
to keep that tongue of ours, by God’s grace, 
busy with only the truth. It is intended for 


that. 
[foun 
THE FOR THE 
RUTH — 
“SPEAK YE TRUTH”: | 























If that Golden Text were really to get 
hold of us all as a rule of life, day in and 
day out, that tongue which James calls ‘‘a 
restless evil’? would learn new ways, May 
God create in us a ¢ruve heart, and make us 
unswervingly true in word and deed ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* T need Thee every hour.”’ 
** In the hour of trial.** 
‘* Lord Jesus, I leng to be perfectly whole." 
‘“* Lord, speak to me that I may speak." 
** My soul, be on thy guard."’ 
‘*O God, mine inmost soul convert."* 
‘* So let our lips and lives express."’ 
** Yield not to temptation.” 
(References in ntheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ‘* Bible Songs.””) 
Psalm 139: 1, 2, 12, 13 (297 : 1, 2, I2, 13). 
Psalm 15 : 1-5 (22 : 1-4). 
Psalm 119 : 21-24 (244 : 3-5). 
Psalm 5 : 1-6 (7 : 3-6). 
Psalm 141 : 1-4 (301 ; 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


N OTE.—Although the Scripture portion 

from the Sermon on the Mount is 

abstract, the i lustrations from James 

are concrete. Fourof them are shown upon 

to-day’s picture-roll. If used, cover them 
all before the session. 

The habit of truthfulness is one which 
children need to form early. The older 
primary boys are none too young to be cau- 
tioned about the sin of swearing. Children 
are liable to hear it and to imitate it, not 
always knowing its meaning. 

If a lesson is taught upon the careful use 
of the tongue, it may help the children to 
realize their part in controlling the little 
member. Use only the middle clause of the 
Golden Text. Compare with it ‘a clause from 
James 4: 15, ‘‘ Speaking the truth in love.’’ 
This is in line with the law of love of the two 
previous lessons. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 26 (Matt. 5: 33-37; Jas. 3; 1-12;5: 12) 


Lesson Teaching.—The 
controlled and trained to s right... : 

Lesson Developed.—Did you ,ever stand. 
beside a big horse? Were you tall enough 
to reach his back? Did you ever sit behind 
a big horse in a wagon or carriage? Per- 

he was more than twenty times heavier, 
and yet if a child held the lines he could 
guide a big horse and turn him in any direc- 
tion. Howcould hedoit? The child pulls. 
the line, the line pulls the bit, the bit pulls 
the horse’s head around, and his big body 
follows where his head goes. (Uncover the 
first part of the picture, and repeat James 
3:3). A good driver keeps watch of the 
road, that, he may guide the horse just where 
he wants him to go. . 

Did you ever stand beside or on a big 
boat and watch it as it started on its journey? 
Is any man or boy Strong enough to move 
and guide a big boat by himself? Perhaps 
you have been in a row-boat, and have no- 
ticed two little ropes fastened to something 
at the back. If you could look underneath, 
you could see that the ropes were fastened 
to a movable piece of wood called a rudder 
or helm. Just a little pull on the rope by a 
man or boy in the boat would cause it to 
move just when the man wanted it. 

There is a rudder or helm on big boats. 
One or two men can move it, so as to turn 
the whole big ship. (Show that picture and 
repeat Jas. 3: 4.) 

All stand, that we may see how tall you are. 
Stretch out your arms that we may see how 
strong they are. Do you know how heavy 
you are? You may be tall, strong, and 
heavy, yet none of these things show how 
good you are. We have wonderful bodies 
which can do wonderful things. Inside of two 
pairs of strong doors (lips and teeth) is a 
very littke member, of the body, which can 
make joy or sorrow for others, Who knows 
what itis? (Let all showit.) The tongue 
is.a soft little member, without any bones, 
but it can be used to bless or curse. The 
very same tongue can speak and sing words 
of prayer and praise, or tell; lies and swear, 
It is very hard to: guide our own tongues so 
that they may always speak right. Where 
do the words come from which our tongues 
jspeak? Yes, they come from thoughts, 
‘which come from the heart. 

“Keep a watch on your words, my children, 
For words ‘are wonderful things; 
"Tiiey are sweet like the bees’ fresh honey, 
! Like the bees, they have terrible stings.’’ 


**Can a fountain send out sweet water and 
bitter at the same time?”’ (Show the foun- 
tain-picture, and repeat Jas. 3:11.) No- 
body’s tongue can say kind and cross words 
at the same time. Which kind do you choose 
to speak ? 

When Jesus talked to the people on the 
mountain-side, he said, ‘*Swear not at all.’’ 
He taught them to pray, ‘** Hallowed [or 
holy] be thy name. Sing: 

‘' Holy, holy, holy. 
Holy is the Lord ; 
Holy is his dear name, 
Holy is his Word.”’ 
(Carols; Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 


What kind of fruit will a cherry-tree bear ? 
an apple-tree? a fig-tree? (Show the pic- 
ture and repeat Jas. 3:12.) A good heart 
will speak good words. The Heavenly 
Father grieves when any one speaks his 
name or Jesus’ name in swearing, or tells 
what is nottrue. The Bible teaches, ‘‘ Speak 
ye truth. each maa with his neighbor,’ 
** Speaking the truth in love.”’ 

Pure water and food should go in through 
the mouth. Pure words should come out. 
We may all pray : 

**O Lord, keep thou the door of my lips.”’ 

‘* Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
‘That it speak no wrong ; 
Let. no evil word pass o'er it, 
Set a watch of truth before it, 
That it speak no wrong ; 
Guard, my child, thy tongue.” 


Hand-Work.—Copy the prayer or part of 
the above verse. 

Home- Work.—Be careful how you use 
your tongue, 

Cuicaco, ILL, 
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** The Primary Department,” by Ethel j. 
Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work; 
at also outlines programs for the various ex- 
ercises of the class for special occasions, such 
as Christmas and Easter, and contains five 
illustrations. It may be had for 50 cents, 
postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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‘Paul said. 4. What we say. 





By. Helen Gill Lovett 
O-DAY-we wrote for our outline: ‘A 
Christian’s Tongue.’’- 
said, 2,.What Jamessaid. 3. 


The concrete buildings of to-day are rein- 


forced by steel.. Did .you ever know a girl 


who reinforced. her promises by ‘* honest 
truly,”? ‘‘ sure as I’m alive,’’? ‘‘cross my 
breast,’’ etc.? What did that indicate con- 
cerning her character and word? Why 
didn’t she just say, ‘*I will’’? 

This was what Jesus was trying to teach 
his training-class. (Review facts about the 
clas) . Emphasize Jesus fulfilling the law. 
Recall the Third Commandment and Jewish 
oaths. Jesus said, **Swear not at all’; 
neither directly nor indirectly by Jehovah. 
Reinforce your words by character and 
deeds instead of oaths. Mean what you 
say. Avoid exaggeration. Live so that 
your * po will mean ‘* yes”? without an 
oath, is is a very hard task, and no one 
realized it more than James, 

2. Explain briefly about James. Read 
James 3:1-12. Recall the story of Pan- 
dora, who was given the casket which she 
was forbidden to open. But she did so, and 
out flew all human evils and woes. Hope 
alone remained captive. We, too, have a 
casket to guard, sealed by two lips, and con- 
taining a tiny member which James com- 
pared to three things. Find them and ex- 
plain. Recall prairie fires often caused by 
a tiny spark from some locomotive, and have 
the girls name some of the evils which an 
unguarded tongue may kindle: sorrow, 
anger, hate, etc. . 

3- Paul, too, saw the importance of a 
Christian’s tongue. Read Ephesians 4: 25. 
Jesus had shown the effect on self, James on 
other individuals, and Paul shows the effect 
on the body of Christians as a whole. One 
Christian with unguarded tongue will cast a 
reflection on the family as a whole. Recall 
how stocks, fall when ‘‘trouble talk’’ is 
heard. One horse falling may pull down 
the other. 

_4- Last winter, when streets were so slip- 
pery, T saw horses with chains to prevent 
their slipping. "We ate so likely to ‘slip ’’ 
with these ‘tongues of ours, and the best 
‘*chain ’’ that T huew is Psalm 141: 3. We 
memorized it, and resolved to take it for a 
daily morning prayer. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 
Read Matthew 6: 1-6. Find the mean- 


ing of hypocrisy and sincerity, What is a 
hypocrite ? 
Ready Matthew 6 : 7-18. What is the 


Father’s recompense? How is it better 
than man’s? 

Read Luke 11°: 1-4. What reward do 
hypocrites receive ? Memorize Matthew 6 : 1. 

Read Luke 11 : 33-44. Where does the 
cure for hypocrisy lie? ‘To what did Jesus 
compare hypocrites? 

Read Matthew 23 : 13-33. How many 
woes can you count for hypocrites? How 
did these men treat — 

Read Mark 12 : 38-40. 
hypocrites receive? Why? 


- PHILADELPHIA. 


What penalty do 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


HEN I asked my boys if a lie is ever 
justifiable, there was a prompt divis- 
ion of opinion,—as would be the 

case, strangely enough, in almost any group 
of persons, young or old. Our ideas of 
right are so bridled by our notions of ex- 
pediency that even when we inwardly admit 
that a lie in itself is essentially wrong, we 
may yield to the argument of circumstances 
and qualify our belief accordingly. 

As soon as we discovered that there was a 
difference of opinion in the class we halted, 
and decided to get at a definition of the lie, 
before we sought light on its place in our 
rightful words and deeds. The boys thought 
that a lie is anything that isn’t true. But 
they agreed that a joke might rot be true, 
and yet not be a lie, One boy thought that 
a falsehood was not as bad as a lie; so it 
was, needful to show him that the two words 
stand for the same thing in our study. 

I pointed out that we might say what is 
not true, and say it in such a way that no 
one would, be deceived, as, for instance, in 


‘| fan. 
‘|}how d 


1. What Jesus: 
What would commend to 
-| Trumbull’s book, ** A 
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That led to the that some- 
! the intent to deceive, en- 
tered into’ a lie. - And this, in turn, led me 
to offer Henry Clay Trumbull’s definition of 
a lie as the saying or doing an that is 
not true, with the intention of deceiving. I 
any teacher of boys Dr.. 
i ies aa 
and particu : c ron * ni- 
tions.’’ For, unless prays clear what a 
lie really is, the whole moral issue becomes 
vague. . ; iy 

asked the boys if it would then be a lie 
to wear a stocking with a hole in it, or 
patched trousers, with a coat long enough 
to cover the patch. They puzzled a moment 
over. this, but came back with a decided 
**No!’’ That led us to the fact that there 
is such a thing as rightful concealment. 
But we agreed that if a boy intended to se// 
those patched trousers, or if a man intended 
to sell a diseased horse, the patch and the 
disease ought to mentioned clearly before 
the sale, as something a buyer had a right to 
know about. 

Then I called the boys’ attention to the 
fact that no one of us could think of God as 
uttering a lie; that there is an ‘* all-dividing 
line’’ between truth and falsehood in the 
universe; that the lie is of evil always, be- 
cause it belongs always on the side that is 
not of God. Then I explained to them that, 
no matter what the occasion, to make use of 
a lie in order to get out of trouble or to gain 
anything for one’s self or others, is to cross 
over from God’s side and protection to 
Satan’s side and protection. e boys saw 
that. It is the broadest and deepest argu- 
ment that Dr. Trumbull, in his book, brings 
to bear on the practical use of ving as a 
piece of traitorous and sinful folly, We 
must decide upon whom we shall rest for 
the fulfilling of every need,—God or Satan. 
There is really no choice when we under- 
stand what the lie is, and what it implies. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Please write out and bring to. the'class, 


your definition of ah rite, ' 

2. Do you think that the printing of names 
in lists of contributions to charity is or is not 
in accord with Matthew 6: 2-4? Why? 

3. Does Jesus mean, in Matthew 6: 5, 6, 
that'no one should ever Jead.in prayer in 
public ? 3 

4. In what three practises does Jesus 
caution us against’ desire to be seen by 
others ? : 

5.- Please learn the Golden Text (Matt. 
6:1) by heart. ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Christian Standard of Truthfulness 
(Matt. 5 : 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12; 5: 12) 


HE third of the series of illustrations 
made by Jesus, showing the difference 
between those who belonged in the 

kingdom of God and the Pharisees in the 
matter of keeping the Law, pertains to the 
making of oaths. In a commercial nation 
like that of the Jews, or like our own, the 
temptation to swerve aside from the exact 
truth is often very great. No subject of 
family or Bible class debate is more common 
than the question whether a lie is ever justi- 
fiable. The principal reason for its vitality 
is the fact that a large number of men and 
boys and of women and girls would like to 
know how far it is permissible to go in the 
way of deliberate deceit without actually ac- 
complishing a lie. Casuistically clever de- 
baters are even able to distinguish between 
evasion, unintentional untruths, disguisings 
of the truth, and real lies ; but few who are 
in earnest concerning their lives are im- 
pressed by such distinctions. 

The Jews of the days of Jesus were greatly 
tempted to untruthfulness, especially in 
trade. Many of them held that a lie was 
not sinful, unless it had been sworn to in 
some particular form. Matthew 23 : 16-22 
throws a flood of light upon their casuistical 
distinctions. Jesus swept aside all such dis- 
tinctions, and declared that all oaths were 
binding. Yet no oaths at all should be used 
by the Christian, because his word ought to 
be enough, 

It is clear that Jesus here had in mind the 
habits of ordinary social intercourse, not the 
sort of taking of oaths which form a part of 
the solemn process of law. He does not say 
that any expression .beyond ‘‘ Yea, yea,”’ is 
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sinful, but that such expressions are made 
necessary by the existence of evil (more than 
these is of evil) with which men must battle ; 
namely, untruthfulness. In the kingdom of 
God such oaths would be superfluous and 
senseless, The judicial oath is in part the 
outcome of a desire to invest procedure with 
solemnity and dignity. It has a real signifi- 
cance outside of the mere desire to prevent 
a witness from giving false statements. 

Some one has truthfully said that Christ’s 
‘* Amen”’ or ‘Verily’? was a sort of oath; 
that is to say, a means of strengthening his 
statement. What he opposes in this passage 
is the practise of untruthfulness, Truthful- 
ness is an absolute obligation of the child of 
the Kingdom. iy 

James, in the passages made a part of this 
lesson, discusses the deliberate control of 
speech as a crucial test of the attainment of 
moral and spiritual growth. The tongue, 
however small, is efficient. A spark can 
cause the consumption of a huge mass of 
materials, So the tongue is an ever-possible 
source of destructiveness, uncontrollable, 
even deadly. Men use it inconsistently, not 
scrupling to bless and curse in quick suc- 
cession, But this means that the cursing 
will transform, make useless, and thoroughly 
taint the blessing. The man who cherishes 
a spirit of hatred, and gives it expression, 
cannot pray or pole acceptably to God. 

It is worth while to give careful class con- 
sideration to the questions of truthfulness 
and sincerity as expressed in speech. Are 
‘* white lies’’ justifiable? Are diplomatic 
and political lies necessary? Is the way of 
the world really made easier or simpler by 
reason of a willingness to disguise unpalata- 
ble or awkward truths? Many act on this 
belief, and try to justify it to themselves, if 
not to others. The real question is, what 
is the duty of the avowed Christian? May 
he adopt the principle that a false statement 
is only harmful or wicked when he intends 
to deceive ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, Kansas. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





May 20 to. 26 
Mon.—Mat:. 5 : 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12; 5: 12. 
Truthfuiness. 


Truth cannot be error. It is impossible 
to tell the truth and tell a lie at the same 
time, if we are sincere. In our enthusiasm 
we sometimes overstate the truth and exag- 
gerate. But exaggeration is wrong. God 
has ceased to use some good people because 
they exaggerate. Truth is exact. 


O God of all truth, we thank thee for the 
example thou hast set us of exactness. We 
would be like thee in our accuracy and truth. 
Forgive our thoughtlessness, and make us 
careful to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. In thy name, 
Amen, 


Tues.—Psa. 12, True and False Speech. 

Most of us have not learned that an un- 
spoken word will never do any harm. 
‘*Speech is silver, silence is gold.’’ The 
tongue is a valued friend or a cruel enemy. 
james shows us the picture of a great fire 

indled by a little match called a word, Let 
us not speak unless we can say something 
worth while. 


Unseen and eternal God, thou who art 
silent when others speak, and who speakest 
when others are silent, help us use our 
tongues aright to speak when thou wouldst 
have us. Help us control our lips when we 
are tempted to say the unkind or unnecessary 
word. For thy name’s sake. Amen, 


Wed.—Col. 3: 815. Putting on the True. 

Three things are specially cautioned here 
by Paul: Impurity of speech, falsity of speech, 
and quarreling. A thought or story which 
is not pure and sweet poisons the mind and 
is hard to forget. A wrong story stings and 
grows. It takes two to make a quarrel, and 
either one can gain the victory, 


As thou hast borne with us, O God, and 
Sreely and constantly forgiven us, may 
we forbear and forgive each other. May 
a charitable mind o'tend us at all times. 
May we reserve imate of others until 
we know all *” ed then withhold un- 
mecessar’ Yay we see the good 





whe or thy sake. Amen. 
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The Iilustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 


year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- |. 


cent stamp. 


Old Zero.— Putting away falsehood, speak 
ye truth each one with his neighbor (Golden 
Text). ‘*The real harm which an idle 
tongue does,’’ said Colonel Roosevelt on his 
return to.the United States, ‘‘is against the 
owner of that tongue. Gossip does work 
mischief for innocent people, but it invaria- 
bly strikes back at the person who started 
it.’ He was talking with a group of news- 

aper men, whom he knew, about such ma- 
> aa reports set afloat in regard to people. 
‘This idle, unfounded gossip,’’ he said, 
‘¢ reminds me of the old colored man who, 
coming down a dusty road one day, was 
asked how he was doing, and how his neigh- 
bors were.”’ ‘* I’m doin’ tol’able well,’’ he 
replied, ‘*an’ so is my neighbors, ’cept Old 
Zero, He don’ git along nohow.’’ * Zero, 
Uncle? Didn’t know you had any neighbor 
by that name.’’ ‘* Well, sir, Zero mayn’t 
be his real name, but dat’s what we call 
him, ’cause whatever he says don’t count.’’ 
‘I'm willing to believe,’’? continued the 
Colonel, ** with the old man, that when peo- 
ple can’t speak the truth, when they can’t 
use their tongue for good alone, they get 
into the zero column, That column doesn’t 
count up or down.’’—Julia /. Hopping, 
Zoleds, Lowa. From Christian Home. 


For Carpentry—and Other Things. — 
Putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each 
one with his neighbor (Golden Text). I 
heard the carpenter telling my boys how to 
miter a corner, ‘* You can’t do carpenter 
work,’’ said he, ‘* until you learn to respect 
a straight line.’’ Respect a straight line! 
In carpentry alone ? I thought.—Ze/#a Mun- 
sell, Herington, Kan. From The Laiies’ 
Tiome Journal, 


The White Lie.— Speak ye truth each one 
with his neighbor (Golden Text), And I 
will set my s?#-in the light of Easter-tide. 
When I hold-up my sin with the resurrection 
morn as a background, I see my sin as it is. 
There are so many false, perverting lights 
about me, and I do not.see things as they 
are, There are worldly limelights which 
give shady things an attractive hue, For 
instance, 1 sometimes hear about a -‘* white 
lie.””. A ‘*white lie’’ is a falsehood with 
worldly limelight playing upon it. When. I 
take a white lie and set it in the glory of 
Easter, the sin appears exceedingly sinful, 
and the whiteness changes into a darkness 
as of night.—/rom *‘Zaster Morning,’ by 
J. Ht. Jowett, D.D., in The British Weekly, 


Business is Business.— Seat ye truth 
each one with his neighbor (Golden Text), 
This is the story told of one of New York's 
governors. Frank W. Higgins hated any- 
thing that looked like cheating. To his 
office one day, while he was yet a private 
business man, came one who though it 
necessary to excuse some act of his in con- 
nection with a certain matter. It tuok a 
great many words to explain what he had 
done and why he had done it, finally con- 
cluding: ‘* But, you know, business is busi- 
rness!’’ ‘The governor-to-be quickly inter- 
rupted; ‘*That’s just it. Because business 
is business, I cannot understand how you 
came to confound it with cheating !’’—Jfay 
Ball De Forest, Warren, Pa. From For- 
ward. The prise for this week ts given to 
this illustration, 


Unconsciously Serving.— We are mem- 
bers one of another (Golden Text). fle was 
a poor, skinny old horse, but he was so 
happy: he was drawing a heavy load, too, 
but even that was forgotten, for right in 
front of him, as he pulled his weary load 
along, there was a hay-wagon. From this 
he was getting a bit of unexpected refresh- 
ment along the way. And I must confess to 
a great desire to be a human ‘* hay-wagon,”’ 
and, unknown to myself, feed those whose 
lives touch mine.— W. J. Hart, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. From The New York Observer. 


An ** Empty Sign.""—So the tongue also ts 
a little member, and boasteth great things. 
Behold how much wood is kindled by how 
small a fire! (James 3:5). ‘* When this 
pen flows too freely,’’ run the instructions 
given with a fountain-pen, ‘it is a sign that 
it is nearly empty, and should be filled.’’ 


Se ee a ne en a ee ng Se 
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The caution would seem to apply also to 
human beings. Gossip, slander, idle chat- 
ter,-all testify to the emptiness of the mind, 
and are a damaging sign.—Z. 7. Brown, 
Philadelphia. ‘From Forward, 


% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


HOU shalt not forswear thyself (Matt. 

' * § : 33). An oath was an attestation 

of the truthfulness of something stated, 
and a guarantee that something: promised 
would be done. When the appeal was to 
God or to some exalted person, it was under- 
stood that he had the right, power, and will 
to punish such’an act of contempt. ‘*The 
Lord will not hold him guiltless,’’ But it 
was senseless to appeal to the heavens, the 
earth, or to Jerusalem, as these already be- 
longed to another and could take no inde- 
pendent action. 

Neither shalt thou swear by thy head (v. 36). 
The same objection applies here, and appeals 
of this kind are often made by Orientals with 
the idea that something precious may be for- 
feited if faith is not Sey Thus they say, 
‘* By the life of my head,’’ ‘* by the life of 
my honor,”’ ** by the life of my father,’’ ** by 
the life of my son.”’ 

Be not many... teachers: in many things 
we all stumble(Jas. 3:1, 2). Aleading feature 
of the rabbinical teaching was its callous dis- 
regard of the human heart, its frailty, strug- 
gles, and temptations. The heart was a 
fixed quantity to which the law must be 
applied; life was a given ‘line on which a 
square was to be geometrically erected. The 
exhortation is to stop the censorious classifi- 
cation of types, and try to save souls, 

The tongue is a fire (v. 6). Two Arabic 
proverbs, in constant use, indicate the proper 
use of this ‘‘fire’’: **The peace of man is in 
the government of the tongue.”’ ‘The 
tongues of men are the pens of. truth,’’ 

Doth the. fountain send forth from the 
same opening sweet water and bitter? (v. 
11.) Orientals love to express moral truths 
by illustrative examples. ‘*Satan was.once 
walking along with a man, one_cold morning, 
and asked his companion why he kept blow- 
ing on his fingers. ‘To warm thém,’ was 
the reply. Shortly afterward they entered a 
hotel, and there he asked the man why he 
was blowing on his plate ofsoup. ‘To cool 
it,’ he answered, Thereupon Satan arose 
and left him, saying- that he was afraid to sit 
beside one who could breathe out hot air 
and cold from the same mouth !”’ 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


UESTIONING Toncugs.—In prepara- 
tion for this exercise draw a large face 


lips red. If you cannot draw, you can easily 
find a large picture of a face and color it if 
it is not already colored, though the coloring 
is not necessary. Mount it upon heavy paste- 
board, and fasten the left side by a cloth 
hinge to some’ firm background of heavy 
pasteboard or wooden board. A large tack, 
easily removed, or a larye-headed pin, will 
fasten the right side of the face to the back- 
ground, 

Then write on strips of paper the follow- 
ing questions on speech, one question to a 
strip, and fasten these strips to the back- 
ground, back of the face. Fasten to the 
background, with mucilage, the 4/# end of 
each question strip, so that it can easily be 
torn off. Arrange the questions in the order 
given, or in any other order in which you 
want to present them. Speak to the dias 
about the importance of the mouth and of 
the tongue within, and the speech that comes 
out through the two red doors of the lips. 
Ask a pupil to pull out the tack and see what 
is behind those red doors. He is to detach 
a question, read it aloud, and answer it. 
Close the face after each question has been 
detached, so that the next pupil will be 
obliged to open it. Procéed thus till ali the 
questions are answered. 

Here is a set of questions which you may 





and color it, especially making the | 


use: ** What is profanity?- Why is swearing 
asin? What do you say to the answer of the 
swearer, ‘I do not mean anything by it’ ? 
What do you think of the swearing by sub- 
stitutes, such as ‘ By Jiminy’? What are the 
advantages of simple forms of speech? What 
harm is done by the habit of exaggerating ? 
What are some examples of exaggeration ? 
What is slander? What is a good rule to 
follow when we hear anything bad about 
another person? What are ‘ white lies’? 
Is a lie ever justifiable? What is your 
opinion of slang? Why should every one 
speak as accurately as possible? Why are 
jokes about Bible verses wrong? Why are 
jokes about hymns wrong? What tones of 
voice are we to avoid? What kinds of talk- 
ers are most popular among those whom you 
know? Why should our tongues be conse- 
|} crated to God? How can we speak for 
Christ, and where? How can we train our- 
selves to become skilful in strong and helpful 
speaking ? 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 centseach. ‘Ihe second quarter's lesscns 
call for twelve stereographs; cost, $2.00, 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 
1912. ‘lhe forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only eleven 
for the second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning 
both t910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only eight 
for the second quarter ($t.34). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to ‘The Sunday 
School Times Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HERE THE MastTeEr’s HEARERS LIVED. 

—If you stand at the spot on Mt. 

Gilboa which our map marks 21, and 

look north over the space included between 

those two lines that spread from 21, you get 

a long and beautiful outlook. You find be- 

fore you part of the Galilee region which 

Jesus had known familiarly all his life. It 

is a district where many of his. hearers, men 

and women, boys and girls, had their homes. 

It includes, as the map tells you, a broad 

seg of country between Nazareth and the 
ake. 
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You look down a sloping side of Gilboa 
and see at its base the little stone houses of 
a modern village,—just such homes as those 
of the Galilee people whom Jesus told to put 
their lives on a foundation of straightforward 
honesty. Beyond that village you see broad 
fields and rolling pastures, and hills beyond 
hills, The hill with a particularly even, 
rounding contour is Mt. Tabor. Nazareth 
is only five miles to the west (left) of Mt. 
Tabor. In the hazy distance, farther to the 
right, you can make out the flat summit 
of the Mount of Beatitudes, and beyond it 
the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee. 

James, who had spent his boyhood at 
Nazareth, knew this district well, and knew 
the faults and failings of the country people. 
Copies of his epistle, where he re-empha- 
sized our Lord’s words, were without doubt 
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brought here and read to little bands of be- 
lievers during the dark days when the first 
Christian churches were struggling for ex- 
istence, 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘* North from 
Gilboa over Jezreel plain to the Sea of 
Galilee,’’) - 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou art the father of truth 
and light, and that in thee can be no shadow 
of untruth. We thank thee that in the conflicts 
of opinion among men thou art ever the same, 
unchanging and unmoved in the midst of our 
petty and devious utterances. Hold us, we 
pray thee, to simple honesty in the smallest 
duties, and may we be defended from the folly 
and sin of deceiving ourselves and others by 
recourse to crooked words or deeds. Make us 
rightfully straightforward, we pray thee, and 

ive us a hatred of the lie so intense and burn- 
ng that nothing of untruth shall be in us. 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—When the broken 
window crashes in, and the fellows scatter, 
and the housekeeper runs to the door with 
the baseball in her hand and fire in her eyes 
—well, it isn’t so easy just to walk up and 
say, ‘* J did it, and I’m sorry, and I’ll pay 
for the glass.’’ But there are plenty of boys 
who wi// own up at once, and without any 
shilly-shallying or ifs, ands, or buts. 

It is that heart of honor and truth within 
the life of which both Matthew and James 
wrote. No dodging, no sneaking, no crawl- 
ing out through a small hole, or a big one, 
but a clean, straightforward yes or no, is 
the rule of a strong God-led life. We want 
to keep that tongue of ours, by God’s grace, 
busy with only the truth. It is intended for 


that. 
[Fon tHe 
THE FOR THE 
RUTH 
“SPEAK YE TRUTH” : 


In 














If that Golden Text were really to get 
hold of us all as a rule of life, day in and 
day out, that tongue which James calls ‘‘a 
restless evil’? would learn new ways, May 
God create in us a ¢rue heart, and make us 
unswervingly true in word and deed ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ww 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
‘* | need Thee every hour.”’ 
** In the hour of trial.’ 
‘* Lord Jesus, I leng to be perfectly whole." 
‘** Lord, speak to me that I may speak." 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard.’’ 
**O God, mine inmost soul convert.** 
** So let our lips and lives express."’ 
** Yield not to temptation.”’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ‘* Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 139: 1, 2, 12, 13 (297 : 1, 2, 12, 13). 
Psalm 15 : 1-5 (22 : 1-4). 
Psalm 119 : 21-24 (244 : 3-5). 
Psalm 5 : 1-6 (7 : 3-6). 
Psalm 141 : 1-4 (gor : 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—aAlthough the Scripture portion 
from the Sermon on the Mount is 
abstract, the i lustrations from James 

are concrete, Four of them are shown upon 
to-day’s picture-roll. If used, cover them 
all before the session. 

The habit of truthfulness is one which 
children need to form early, The older 
primary boys are none too young to be cau- 
tioned about the sin of swearing. Children 
are liable to hear it and to imitate it, not 
always knowing its meaning. 

If a lesson is taught upon the careful use 
of the tongue, it may help the children to 
realize their part in controlling the little 
member. Use only the middle clause of the 
Golden Text. Compare with it a clause from 
James 4: 15, ‘* Speaking the truth in love.’’ 
This is in line with the law of love of the two 
previous lessons, 




















LESSON FOR May 26 (Matt. 5: 33-373 Jas. 3; 1-123.5: 12) 


Lesson Teaching.—The tongue should be, 
controlled and trained to s right. __: 

Lesson Developed.—Did you ever stand. 
beside a big horse? Were you tall enough 
to reach his back? Did you ever sit behind 
a big horse in a wagon or carriage? Per- 
haps he was more than twenty times heavier, 
and yet if a child held the lines he could 
guide a big horse and turn him in any direc- 
tion. Howcould hedoit? The child pulls 
the line, the line pulls the bit, the bit pulls 
the horse’s head around, and his big body 
follows where his head goes. (Uncover the 
first part of the picture, and repeat James 
3:3). A good driver keeps watch of the 
road, that he may guide the horse just where 
he wants him to go. 

Did you ever stand beside or on a big 
boat and watch it as it started on its journey? 
Is any man or boy Strong enough to move 
and guide a big boat by himself? Perhaps 
you have been in a row-boat, and have no- 
ticed two little ropes fastened to something 
at the back. If you could look underneath, 
you could see that the ropes were fastened 
to a movable piece of wood called a rudder 
or helm. Just a little pull on the rope by a 
man or boy in the boat would cause it to 
move just when the man wanted it. 

There is a rudder or helm on big boats. 
One or two men can move it, so as to turn 
the whole big ship. (Show that picture and 
repeat Jas. 3: 4.) 

All stand, that we may see how tall you are. 
Stretch out your arms that we may see how 
strong they are. Do you know how heavy 
you are? You may be tall, strong, and 
heavy, yet none of these things show how 
good you are. We have wonderful bodies 
which can do wonderful things. Inside of two 
pairs of strong doors (lips and teeth) is a 
very litthe member, of the body, which can 
make joy or sorrow for others. Who knows 
what itis? (Let all show it.) The tongue 
is a soft little member, without any bones, 
but it can be used to bless or curse. The 
very same tongue can speak and sing words 
of prayer and praise, or telli lies and swear, 
It is very hard to guide our own tongues so 
that they may always speak right. Where 
do the words come from which our tongues 
jspeak? Yes, they come from thoughts, 
‘which come from the heart. 


“ Keep a watch on your words, my children, 
For words are wonderful things ; 
‘Tiliey ‘are sweet like the bees’ fresh honey, 
' Like the bees, they have terrible stings."’ 


**Can a fountain send out sweet water and 
bitter at the same time ?’’ (Show the foun- 
tain-picture, and repeat Jas. 3:11.) No- 
body’s tongue can say kind and cross words 
at the same time. Which kind do you choose 
to speak ? 

When Jesus talked to the people on the 
mountain-side, he said, ‘*Swear not at all.’’ 
He taught them to pray, ‘* Hallowed [or 
holy] be thy name. Sing: 

‘* Holy, holy, holy. 
Holy is the Lord ; 
Holy is his dear name, 
Holy is his Word.”’ 
(Carols; Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 


What kind of fruit will a cherry-tree bear ? 
an apple-tree? a fig-tree? (Show the pic- 
ture and repeat Jas. 3:12.) A good heart 
will speak good words. The Heavenly 
Father grieves when any one speaks his 
name or Jesus’ name in swearing, or tells 
what is nottrue. The Bible teaches, ‘‘ Speak 
ye truth each maa with his neighbor,” 
** Speaking the truth in love.’’ 

Pure water and food should go in through 
the mouth. Pure words should come out. 
We may all pray : 

‘*O Lord, keep thou the door of my lips.”’ 

** Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
‘That it speak no wrong ; 
Let no evil word pass o'er it, 
Set a watch of truth before it, 
That it speak no wrong ; 
Guard, my child, thy tongue.” 


Hand-Work.—Copy the prayer or part of 
the above verse. 

Home- Work.—Be careful how you use 
your tongue. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
< 


“« The Primary Department,” by Ethel . 
Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work; 
at also outlines programs for the various ex- 
ercises of the class for special occasions, such 
as Christmas and Easter, and contains five 
iliustrations. It may be had for 50 cents, 
postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 


‘Paul said. 4. What we say. 





My Class of Girls 
By. Helen Gill Lovett 


O-DAY.we wrote for our outline: **A 


Christian’s Tongue.’’. 1. What. Jesus: 


said, 2, What Jamessaid. 3. at 


The concrete buildings of to-day are rein- 
forced by steel.. Did .you ever know a girl 
who reinforced. her promises by ‘* honest 
truly,’ ‘* sure as I’m alive,’’ ‘‘cross my 
breast,’’ etc, ? What did that indicate con- 
cerning her character and word? Why 
didn’t she just say, ‘*1 will’’? 

This was what Jesus was trying to teach 
his training-class. (Review facts about the 
class.) . Emphasize Jesus fulfilling the law. 
Recall the Third Commandment and Jewish 
oaths. Jesus said, **Swear not at all’; 
neither directly nor indirectly by Jehovah. 
Reinforce your words by character and 
deeds instead of oaths. Mean what you 
say. Avoid exaggeration. Live so that 
your **yes’’ will mean ‘‘yes”’ without an 
oath. ‘This is a very hard task, and no one 
realized it more than James. 

2. Explain briefly about James. Read 
James 3:1-12. Recall the story of Pan- 
dora, who was given the casket which she 
was forbidden to open. But she did so, and 
out flew all human evils and woes. Hope 
alone remained captive. We, too, have a 
casket to guard, sealed by two lips, and con- 
taining a tiny member which James com- 
pared to three things. Find them and ex- 
plain. Recall prairie fires often caused by 
a tiny spark from some locomotive, and have 
the girls name some of the evils which an 
unguarded tongue may kindle: sorrow, 
anger, hate, etc. 

3. Paul, too, saw the importance of a 
Christian’s tongue. Read Ephesians 4 : 25. 
Jesus had shown the effect on self, James on 
other individuals, and Paul shows the effect 
on the bady of Christians as a whole. One 
Christian with unguarded tongue will cast a 
reflection on the family as a whole. Recall 
how stocks. fall when ‘‘trouble talk’’ is 
heard. One horse falling may pull down 
the other. ' 

_4. Last winter, when streets were so slip- 
pery, I saw horses with chains to prevent 
their slipping. ‘We are so likely to ‘‘slip ’’ 
with thesé ‘tongues of ours, and the best 
‘*chain ’’ that I know is Psalm 141: 3. We 
memorized it, and resolved to take it for a 
daily morning prayer. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 
Read Matthew 6: 1-6. Find the mean- 


ing of hypocrisy and sincerity. What is a 
hypocrite ? 
Reade Matthew 6 : 7-18, What is the 


Father’s recompense? How is it better 
than man’s? 

Read Luke 11 : 1-4. What reward do 
hypocrites receive ? Memorize Matthew 6:1. 

Read Luke 11 : 33-44. Where does the 
cure for hypocrisy lie? ‘To what did Jesus 
compare hypocrites ? 

Read Matthew 23 : 13-33. How many 
woes can you count for hypocrites? How 
did these men treat Jesus ? 

Read Mark 12 : 38-40. 
hypocrites receive? Why? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


What penalty do 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


HEN I asked my boys if a lie is ever 
justifiable, there was a prompt divis- 
ion of opinion,—as would be the 

case, strangely enough, in almost any group 
of persons, young or old. Our ideas of 
right are so bridled by our notions of ex- 
pediency that even when we inwardly admit 
that a lie in itself is essentially wrong, we 
may yield to the argument of circumstances 
and qualify our belief accordingly. 

As soon as we discovered that there was a 
difference of opinion in the class we halted, 
and decided to get at a definition of the lie, 
before we sought light on its place in our 
rightful words and deeds. The boys thought 
that a lie is anything that isn’t true. But 
they agreed that a joke might rot be true, 
and yet not be a lie. One boy thought that 
a falsehood was not as bad as a lie; soit 
was. needful to show him that the two words 
stand for the same thing in our study. 

I pointed out that we might say what is 
not true, and say it in such a way that no 
one would, be deceived, as, for instance, in 


| fun. 
‘|how d 
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That led to the suggestion that some- 
jon, the intent to deceive, en- 
tered into’ a lie. - And this, in turn, led me 
to offer Henry Clay Trumbull’s definition of 
a lie as the saying or doing an that is 
not true, with the intention of deceiving. I 
would commend to any teacher of boys Dr.- 
Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ A Lie Never Justifiable,’’ 
and particularly his chapter on ‘ Defini- 
tions.’’ For, unless you make clear what a 
lie really is, the whole moral issue becomes 
vague... 10% 

asked the boys if it would then be a lie 
to wear a stocking with a hole in it, or 
patched trousers, with a coat long enough 
to cover the patch. They puzzled a moment 
over. this, but came back with a decided 
**No!’’ That led us to the fact that there 
is such a thing as rightful concealment. 
But we agreed that if a boy intended to se// 
those patched trousers, or if a man intended 
to sell a diseased horse, the patch and the 
disease ought to mentioned clearly before 
the sale, as something a buyer had a right to 
know about. 

Then I called the boys’ attention to the 
fact that no one of us could think of God as 
uttering a lie; that there is an ‘‘all-dividing 
line’’ between truth and falsehood in the 
universe; that the lie is of evil always, be- 
cause it belongs always on the side that is 
not of God. Then I explained to them that, 
no matter what the occasion, to make use of 
a lie in order to get out of trouble or to gain 
anything for one’s self or others, is to cross 
over from God’s side and protection to 
Satan’s side and protection. The boys saw 
that. It is the broadest and deepest argu- 
ment that Dr. Trumbull, in his book, brings 
to bear on the practical use of lying as a 
piece of traitorous and sinful folly. We 
must decide upon whom we shall rest for 
the fulfilling of every need,-—God or Satan. 
There is really no choice when we under- 
stand what the lie is, and what it implies. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Please write out and bring to. the 
your definition of a hypocrite. 

2. Do you think that the printing of names 
in lists of contributions to charity is or is not 
in accord with Matthew 6: 2-4? Why? 

3. Does Jesus mean, in Matthew 6: 5, 6, 
that'no one should ever Jead.in prayer in 
public ? 

4. In what three practises does Jesus 
caution us against desire to be seen by 
others ? : 

5. Please learn the Golden Text (Matt. 
6:1) by heart. ~ ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Christian Standard of Truthfulness 
(Matt. 5 : 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12; 5: 12) 


HE third of the series of illustrations 
made by Jesus, showing the difference 
between those who belonged in the 

kingdom of God and the Pharisees in the 
matter of keeping the Law, pertains to the 
making of oaths. In a commercial nation 
like that of the Jews, or like our own, the 
temptation to swerve aside from the exact 
truth is often very great. No subject of 
family or Bible class debate is more common 
than the question whether a lie is ever justi- 
fiable. The principal reason for its vitality 
is the fact that a large number of men and 
boys and of women and girls would like to 
know how far it is permissible to go in the 
way of deliberate deceit without actually ac- 
complishing a lie. Casuistically clever de- 
baters are even able to distinguish between 
evasion, unintentional untruths, disguisings 
of the truth, and real lies ; but few who are 
in earnest concerning their lives are im- 
pressed by such distinctions. 

The Jews of the days of Jesus were greatly 
tempted to untruthfulness, especially in 
trade. Many of them held that a lie was 
not sinful, unless it had been sworn to in 
some particular form. Matthew 23 : 16-22 
throws a flood of light upon their casuistical 
distinctions. Jesus swept aside all such dis- 
tinctions, and declared that all oaths were 
binding. Yet no oaths at all should be used 
by the Christian, because his word ought to 
be enough. 

It. is clear that Jesus here had in mind the 
habits of ordinary social intercourse, not the 
sort of taking of oaths which form a part of 
the solemn process of law. He does not say 
that any expression .beyond ‘‘ Yea, yea,”’ is 


class ; 
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sinful, but that such expressions are made 
necessary by the existence of evil (more than 
these is of evil) with which men must battle ; 
namely, untruthfulness. In the kingdom of 
God such oaths would be superfluous and 
senseless. The judicial oath is in part the 
outcome of a desire to invest procedure with 
solemnity and dignity. It has a real signifi- 
cance outside of the mere desire to prevent 
a witness from giving false statements. 

Some one has truthfully said that Christ’s 
** Amen”? or ‘* Verily ’’ was a sort of oath; 
that is to say, a means of strengthening his 
statement. What he opposes in this passage 
is the practise of untruthfulness, Truthful- 
ness is an absolute obligation of the child of 
the Kingdom. 

James, in the passages made a part of this 
lesson, discusses the deliberate control of 
speech as a crucial test of the attainment of 
moral and spiritual growth. The tongue, 
however small, is efficient. A spark can 
cause the consumption of a huge mass of 
materials, So the tongue is an ever-possible 
source of destructiveness, uncontrollable, 
even deadly. Men use it inconsistently, not 
scrupling to bless and curse in quick suc- 
cession, But this means that the cursing 
will transform, make useless, and thoroughly 
taint the blessing. The man who cherishes 
a spirit of hatred, and gives it expression, 
cannot pray or praise acceptably to God. 

It is worth while to give careful class con- 
sideration tothe questions of truthfulness 
and sincerity as expressed in speech, Are 
** white lies’? justifiable? Are diplomatic 
and political lies necessary? Is the way of 
the world really made easier or simpler by 
reason of a willingness to disguise unpalata- 
ble or awkward truths? Many act on this 
belief, and try to justify it to hetaneves, if 
not to others. The real question is, what 
is the duty of the avowed Christian? May 
he adopt the principle that a false statement 
is only harmful or wicked when he intends 
to deceive ? 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





May 20 to 26 
Mon.—Mat:. § : 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12; 5: 12, 
Truthfuiness. 


Truth cannot be error, It is impossible 
to tell the truth and tell a lie at the same 
time, if we are sincere. In our enthusiasm 
we sometimes overstate the truth and exag- 
gerate. But exaggeration is wrong. God 
has ceased to use some good people because 
they exaggerate. Truth is exact. 


O God of all truth, we thank thee for the 
example thou hast set us of exactness. We 
would be like thee in our accuracy and truth. 
Forgive our thoughtlessness, and make us 
careful to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. In thy name. 
Amen, 


Tues.—Psa. 12, True and False Speech. 

Most of us have not learned that an un- 
spoken word will never do any harm. 
‘*Speech is silver, silence is gold.’’ The 
tongue is a valued friend or a cruel enemy. 
James shows us the picture of a great fire 
kindled by a little match called a word, Let 
us not speak unless we can say something 
worth while. 


Unseen and eternal God, thou who art 
silent when others speak, and who speakest 
when others are silent, help us use our 
tongues aright to speak when thou wouldst 
have us. Help us control our lips when we 
are tempted to say the unkind or unnecessary 
word, For thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Wed.—Col. 3: 815. Putting on the True. 

Three things are specially cautioned here 
by Paul: Impurity of speech, falsity of speech, 
and quarreling. A thought or story which 
is not pure and sweet poisons the mind and 
is hard to forget. A wrong story stings and 
grows. Ittakes two to make a quarrel, and 
either one can gain the victory, 


As thou hast borne with us, O God, and 
Sreely and constantly forgiven us, may 
we forbear and forgive each other. May 
a charitable mind attend us at all times. 
May we reserve our estimate of others until 
we know all the facts and then withhold un- 
necessary judgment, May we see the good 
where others see evil. Forthysake. Amen. 
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Thurs.—Lev, 19 : 916, Right Dealing. 

A dishonest deed robs the soul of the one 
who commits it far more than the purse of 
the one wronged. A thief is just as much a 
thief whether in jail or in church, Discov- 
ery is not necessary to stamp guilt. No one 
is quite so restless and unhappy as a self- 
- known but unknown deceiver, 

Dear Lord, we would be just and honest 
in all our dealings. May we never deceive 
or play the lie. May we never take advan- 
tage of others, nor claim thgt which belongs 
to another. May we be honest with thee as 
to our own lives, even if others think we are 
better than we really are. In the Saviour’s 
name, Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 6: 39-45. Need of a Good Heart. 

Our hearts are our real selves after all. 
What we say may not always speak our 
hearts, but in the long run we will show 
what we are within by what we speak out. 
A good heart means a good man, and a good 
man means good words and works. 

O thou Light of Life, grant to us that 
inward light that we may see ourselves as we 
really are. Grant that we may remove the 
beam from our own eyes before we call the 
attention of others to the mote in theirs. 
With pure-hearted eyes may we see thee, 
Amen, 


Sat.—Psa. 15. The Upright Described. 

What a splendid description of an upright 
life. ‘‘He that walketh uprightly and work- 
eth righteousness, and speaketh the truth in 
his heart.’’ Character, conduct, and sincer- 
ity combined, This is the man who never 
repeateth an evil rumor nor wrongeth nor 
slandereth his neighbor. Such lives are 
rock-like and sure. 

May we, O Lord, become such characters, 
and thus glorify thee. Take the idle words 
of gossip and criticism out of our lives, May 
we learn to keep still when prompted to say 


the word or repeat the incident which will | 


injure or destroy another's good name or 
peace. Teach us the “*yea"’ and “nay” of 
thy Sermon on the Mount, Amen, 


Sun.—Psa, 19: 7-14. Truth a Mighty Force. 

If we would commit more of the Psalms 
to memory it would be a great help to us, 
_ Recently at family worship in a friend’s 
home, the children and all joined together 
in a familiar psalm from memory. It was 
their custom, Our children are losing what 
some of us had by not committing more 
Scripture to memory, 





Our great and wonderful Father, we | 
thank thee that the heavens and earth de- | 


clare and show thy glory and handiwork, 
As day unto day uttereth speech, may we listen 
to the voice of nature and experience. May 
thy perfect law convert us and thy statutes 
rejoice our hearts, Jor Christ's sake, Amen, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, May 26, 1912 


Missionary Progress in Asia (Acts 13? 
1-3} 14: 19-27) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Christ's review : Ephesus (Rev. 2: 
1-7). 

‘TUES —Smyrna (Rev. 2 : 8-11). 

WEbD.—Thyatira (Rev. 2 : 18-29). 

‘THUR.—Sardis (Rev. 3 : 1-6). 

FRI.—Philadeiphia (Rev. 3 : 7-13). 

Satr.—Laodicea (Rev. 3 : 14-22). 











Give one phrase from the daily readings and 
its parallel to-day im Asia. 


Whatis lacking in Asia's religion thatChrist 
can give? 


How can we help Asia ? 


HIE first American missionaries to India 


were not allowed to settle on British | 


soil, Judson was compelled to come 
to Burmah and begin his mission there. 
The position of the missionary in British 
India has changed since then. The experi- 
ence of Dr. J. C. R. Ewing at the Durbar is 
an illustration of the change. Dr. Ewing is 
president of the Forman Christian College 
in Lahore. He is also Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of the Punjab, the highest 
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educational ay in the province. He 
was invited by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
attend the Durbar as the guest of the gov- 
ernment. Dr. Ewing writes : 

*¢ My time has been so fully occupied 
since my return from the Durbar that I have 
had little time to write about it. You do not 
need to be told of the greatness of the func- 
tion, so I shall merely tell you of some of 
the more personal things, The entertain- 
ment in our camp was sumptuous in the ex- 
treme, and very great courtesy was shown to 
me, I was chosen as one of the twenty rep- 
resentatives of the Punjab selected to do 
homage on behalf of the Province at the 
great function, and so was called upon to 
approach the throne, bow, and retire back- 
ward. Similarly I was one of those selected 
to attend at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new capitol. But the greatest 
surprise and honor of all was when I was 
commanded to dine with their majesties. at 
one of the three dinner parties given by 
them, After dinner I had the honor of being 
presented to both, and of conversing a few 
moments with each. It was a treat to attend 
such a function once in a life-time, and.I was 
glad to do it; but I do not think that I shall 
ever care for another. The return to 
Lahore and the work here was welcome.”’ 


When the first missionaries went to Japan 
they found on the highways notice boards 
containing this warning against Christianity: 

NOTICE! 

1. ‘The laws against the Christian sect are to 
be rigidly enforced as heretofore. 

2. All evil sects are strictly prohibited. 

By order of the Imperial Government, 
4th Year of Keio, 3d Month (about 1867). 


Now Mr. Tokonami, the Vice-Minister of 
Home Affairs, has called a conference of the 
different religions in Japan, of which he au- 
thorized the missionaries to make the state- 
ment : . 

1. The primary intention in holding the 
Conference is to direct attention to religion 
as a necessary means to the highest spiritual 
and moral welfare of both the individual and 
the nation, For a number of years this mat- 
ter has not been given the importance that 
properly belongs to it; and the primary pur- 
pose of the Conference is to reassert that im- 
portance, 

2. No attempt is intended to unite the 
adherents of the several religions in one 
body ; still less to establish a new religion, 
Shintoism, Booddhism, and Christianity are 
all religions ; but in certain important par- 


| ticulars each differs from the others, and the 
| religious convictions of the adherents of each 





| progress since those days. 
| dent of the ** Great Republic of China,’’ its 


should be respected without interference. It 
may, however, be confidently presumed that 
Shintoists, Booddhists, and Christians alike 
will cordially recognize a responsibility to 
act as fellow-laborers for the advancement 
of the spiritual and- moral interests of the 
nation to the utmost of their ability. 

3. Shintoism and Booddhism have long 
had a recognized place as religions of the 
Japanese people. Christianity should also 
be accorded a similar place, 


“ 


When Robert Morrison began work in China 
he waited seven years for his first convert, 
and then he baptized him secretly, The 
work of Bible translation he carried on in a 
room under ground. There has_ been 
‘The first presi- 


| first vice-president, the leading generals, the 


admiral of its navy, were all Christians, and 
at the first session of the General Board of 


Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church | 


| this story was told : 





** Ata session of the leaders of the new 
republican government in China the presi- 
dent voted against the indiscriminate killing 
of the Manchus, explaining that, though this 
proceeding was justified by Chinese custom, 
it was condemned by Christian morality, and 
that he was a Christian ; and when he asked 
how many Christians there were in the room 
three-quarters of the men in whose hands, 
for the moment at least, lay the future of 
China, declared themselves of the same 
faith.’’ 

% 


In the year 1881, the English Consul in 
Tabriz, at the instruction of the Persian 
Government, wrote to the missionaries in 
Urumia as follows : 

**T have received an official communica- 
tion from the Foreign Office agent informing 
me that complaints have been made to the 








Vali Ahd that you are actively engaged in 
preaching and teaching among Sbeaetinens, 
and endeavoring to induce them to renounce 
Islamism ; and that such proceedings are 
calculated to produce serious disturbances 
in this country. His Royal Highness has 
therefore instructed the agent to prqupet me 
to give you a friendly warning on this sub- 
ject, and to advise you to desist altogether 
from teaching and preaching to Mussulmans 
among the Persians, either at your private 
houses, in places of worship built by you, or 
elsewhere, ‘The agent adds that if you dis- 
ve this warning the Persian Government 
will be obliged to adopt further measures to 
insure their regulations being carried out. I 
trust you will see the necessity of complying 
with the orders of the Persian Government 
in this respect, for if you neglect to do so, 
a! position in the country will be no 
onger tenable, and your work among the 
Nestorians will greatly suffer in conse- 
quence.”’ , 
bd 


There was then not a Moslem student in 
any mission school in Persia. ‘There are now 
more than 200 Moslem girls and more than 
300. Moslem boys in the schools in Urumia, 
Tabriz, and Teheran. 

% 


Twenty ycars ago Mr. Henry Norman, 
in ‘* Peoples and Politics. of the Far East,’’ 
applied to China the couplet : er 


** Aloof from our mutations and unrest, 
Alien to our achievements and desires."’ 


Now? 





| Children at Home 





A Surprise May-Party 
By Louise Jackson Strong 


[, HE little crowd of eight boys and girls 
slipped along close to the fence, toward 
the small, old house. . They all carried 

May baskets, lovely ones, made of the nicest 

material and filled with the choicest flowers 

they could get ; some were intended for the 
teacher, and some for their particular favor- 
ites in school, 

Nellie Bruce and Bob Smith each carried 
an extra basket over which there had been 
much giggling and snickering from the girls 
and boys as they fashioned: them, ‘These 
two were made of rough brown paper, deco- 
rated with broad, flapping frills cut out of 
old paper napkins, and the handles were 
strips of pink cambric tied in enormous bows, 
They were filled with wild yarrow, half-closed 
dandelions, and wilted odds and ends that ; 
were left from the nice baskets. They were 
very forlorn-looking affairs, and the boys 
and girls who had made them were going to 
leave them—as a joke—for the two new 
scholars, the children of the German folks 
who lived in the old house, They were such 
queer children! The crowd expected a 
great deal of fun when the baskets were 
found. 

**Hians’ll get roaring mad when he sees 
them. He does roar so when he’s angry,’’ 
Bert Lewis snickered. 

‘* And Gretta’ll sniffle; she sniffles just 
as e-a-sy,’? Mamie Turner giggled. 

‘* Let’s leave the gate open so we can get 
out quick if they chase us,’’ Joe Dunn pro- 
posed, 

**T hope they won’t come after us. We 
want to hang around and hear what they 
say when they find these beauties,’’ Nellie | 
laughed. 

The old gate creaked as Tom Black opened | 
it slowly, and he pushed it back carefully, so 
they could all rush out together if necessary. 
‘They all dodged down behind the fence and 
waited, ready to run; but nobody in the little 
house seemed to be on the watch, and they 
clustered close up under the thick pines, 
where they could see and hear plainly. 

Then Bob exchanged his pretty basket 
with Nellie for the other ‘*fake,’’ as he 
called it, slipped to the narrow porch, placed 
both of them almost against the door, rapped 
sharply, and leaped away to the rest. No- 
body answered at once, and they were be- 
ginning to think he had not rapped loud 
enough, when the door slowly opened and 
Gretta stood peering out uncertainly. 

At length she spied the baskets and began 





to jump and squeal joyfully : ‘*Oh, it’s May 
baskets ! May baskets! Hans, come quick! 
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Come quick, papa ! 
May baskets !’’ 

Hans came to the door and stared down 
atthem. ‘*Soit is May baskets,” he grunted. 
** And I thought when they rapped they were 
fooling to laugh at us some more; and I 
didn’t want you to go to the door for them 
to laugh, but it is May baskets.”’ 

** And there’s two, Hans,—one for me 
and oneis for you, They didn’t leave either 
of us out,’’ Gretta went on in a flutter of de- 
light. ‘*They like us, Hans, and we thought 
they didn’t at all. Look, papa, look, how 
pretty, pretty they are.” 

Gretta’s father brought the lamp and held 
it while the happy little girl tenderly lifted 
the baskets, repeating: ** Look, papa, how 
pretty they are.’’ 

** That is so,’’ her father said, in his big, 
kind voice. ‘*They are fine and pretty, and 
you see that the children at school are friends 
to you, and not like you thought, to laugh and 
make sport of you. My little girl Gretta, and 
my big boy Hans, you will be happier, and 
not so lonesome any more now?”’ © 

**In their surprise at receiving the unex- 
pected gifts, they had forgotten to close the 
door, while they gathered around the lamp- 
table, and placed the basket in the full light, 
the better to see their beauty. 

‘*We never, never had May baskets be- 
fore—and they are so pretty,’ the little girl 
said again and again, gently and lovingly 
straightening a drooping flower, or fondling 
the ridiculous cambric bows. Hans did not 
dare to touch, but walked around the table 
gazing, with a wide, delighted grin, while 


See, such pretty, pretty 


‘the father boomed his admiration and his 
| pleasure that the kind school children had 


remembered his little Gretta, and big Hans. 

The group outside listened with hanging 
heads and sidelong glances at each other, 
forgetting entirely the grand laugh they were 


to have. 


The door closed presently, and Tom 
stammered under his breath ; ** Why—why, 
they like them! They think we made ’em 
for real May baskets.’’ 

**Shut up!’ Bert’ growled. 
meanest, low-downest trick !’’ 

**T never thought.:-how. mean it. was,” 
whimpered Nellie. 

**Neither did I. It seemed funny, but 
now it—it just makes me feel so ashamed,’’ 
Ruth Cary choked back a sob. 

** We’re a bunch of sneaks!’’ Joe Dunn 
muttered. 

** Sh-ss,’’ cautioned Bob, Hans came out, 
stumbled around in the dark a bit, missed 
the group huddled close in the black shadows 
of the pines, and went in closing the door 
again. 

** Now then!’’ Tom started to run, 

‘*T ca—can’t,’’ Nellie hung back. 

‘*T can’t either, and leave them only those 
mean old things,’’? Ruth declared. 

**I don’t believe any of us can,’’ said 
Annie Hall, ‘‘I’m going to leave them 
mine thatI made for teacher. She’ll have so 
many anyhow.’’ 

**So’m I.”? **And I,’’? **And I,’’ cried 
Ruth, Mamie, and Nellie. 

‘* Let’s too,’’? Bob proposed to the boys. 
They agreed, amid so many giggles and 
snorts from the crowd that it was a wonder 
they were not heard in the house. 

They filed up on the porch on tip-toe, and 
one by one set down their beautiful baskets, 
and stole away, leaving Bob, who was the 
spryest, to rap again. Then they all turned 
to run, but they found the gate blocked bya 
big man who rolled out a jolly *‘ha! ha!” 
saying : 

“I thinks I will slip around and see if 
maype Hans didn’t miss somebodys when he 
looks for who was so nice and kind. Axsd 
now I’ve caught you, and you shall go in 
with me and have some of Joanna’s cake.’’ 

So, because they did not know how to get 
away, they went with him and helped the 
shrieking Gretta, and the grinning but 
speechless Hans, carry in the lovely baskets. 

They quite covered the lamp-table, and 
old Aunt Joanna came in and clasped her 
hands over them with a flood of German ex- 
ciamations, and excited Mr. Waggoner, in 
very broken English, thanked them for being 
so kind to his motherless children. 

Presently Aunt Joanna hurried back to the 
kitchen, and while Hans and Gretta bent 
over each basket in turn in delighted exami- 
nation, Mr. Waggoner told hew they had 
lost the dear mother, and he had come here 
to send his children to school. And they 
had not seemed to make friends, and had 
been lonely and unhappy, and had thought 
the other children laugtied at them because 


**It’s the 














LESSON FOR MAY 26 (Matt. 5: 33-37; Jas. 3:1-123 5:12) 


they did not look like the rest with only old 
Auntie Joanna to fix them. 


** But you see now they meant to be kind,: 


and it was you that did not understand,’’ he 
told Hans and Gretta, 

Then suddenly he turned into a great, 
roystering boy, and showed them how to play 
exciting, jolly German games, till they all 
laughed themselves breathless. Then he 
brought out his collection of curious things 
picked up in strange lands when he had been 
in the navy, and before they were through 
with them Aunt Joanna came in beaming, 
and took them out to supper, set on a long 
table with all the May baskets, (which she 
had slipped out while they. were playing) 
marching down the middle a gay and fragrant 
line, the two ‘fakes’? with their big pink 
cambric bows in the center, for she too 
thought them fine. ; 





-After supper Mr. Waggoner sang German 


sailor songs, and told sea stories till it was): 
time to go home; then he and Aunt Joanna 


stood by the door and shook hands with them 
all, quite as if they were big folks, and thanked 
them.again for being so good as to come and 
make a May: surprise party for Hans and 
Gretta, and ‘‘ get them acquainted.’’ 

** Didn’t we have a good time after we got 
over feeling mean,’’ Nellie said. ‘1am so 
glad we didn’t go away leaving only those 
ugly things! I'll never get off a mean joke 
on anybody again, never.’’ 

** None of us will,’’ Bob declared. 

**Well, I guess not,’? ‘Tom echoed. 
**We’ve found out there isn’t any fun in 
things that make other folks feel bad.’’ 

‘*And, oh, wasn’t it the surprisingest 
surprise May-party!’’ giggled Mamie, 

Los ANGELES, CAL, 








A Man’s Questions Robert E. aon" | 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


_ Question.—1 am the teacher of a class of 
bovs who are from thirteen to fifteen years in- 
clusive. One member of the class, an extremely 
interesting and sensible boy, has a terrible an- 
tipathy for the Jews. He cannot seem to find 

- any good in Bible lessons because the charac- 

ters ae a Can you give me. any help in 

treating this case, especially now in the study 
of the life of Christ and the apostles ? 


F THE boy is a normal and sensible boy, 
as you Say he is, he can surely be made 
to-see the unreasonableness of any race 

antipathy. His heart also can surely be 
‘touched with the story of the wrong and in- 
justice done the Jews in the centuries since 
-- Christ, and his ‘admiration aroused by all 
that Jews have ane wea, en me in poli- 
tics'and art and trade. Perhaps Dr. S. H. 
Kellogg’s *** The Jews of Prediction and 
Fulfilment ’’ (Wessels & Bissell Co., N. Y., 
‘$r), or the first chapters in Geikie’s ‘* Life 
and Words of Christ’? (Appleton, $1.50), 
would help you’in- showing him the true 
character and mission of the Jewish race. 





Question.—1 would be pleased to get your 
advice regarding a young man whose mother is 
very anxious about him. He is twenty-eight 
years of age, employed in an iron works office 
in the old country, has a weekly wage of at 
least £2. He is one of a large family. His 
father is in comfortable circumstances, so that 
he only requires to pay his board. He is of a 
very quiet disposition, rarely goes out at night, 
has been brought up in a Christian home, and 
is a professing Christian. He is a Sunday- 
school teacher, an office-bearer in the young 
men’s guild, neither smokes nor swears, He 
has no known bad habits, but his one great 
fault is that he will not spend one penny if he 
can help it. If he goes to any social meeting 
or entertainment of any kind where there is a 
charge of admission, it is only if he gets a free 
ticket. He has twoof the nicest sisters (not 
out of their teens yet) any young man. could 
wish to have, yet neither his mother nor they 
have ever received any little gift from him. He 
rarely takes a holiday, as he grudges the rail- 
way fare. His mother has spoken to him and 
tried to show him how wrong it is, and how 
much pleasure he is losing, but nothing seems 
to do him any good. She would be grateful 
* for your opinion as to how she should act 
regarding him. 


RUGALITY and thrift are good qual- 
ities, but they should be exercised for 
good ends. Miserliness is a hateful 

and evil thing, whether in men with great 
incomes or in men with small, and any man, 
no matter what his income is, may become 
miserly without knowing it. There are men 
who have so educated themselves that they 
cannot part with any of their money. This 
young man seems to be threatened with such 
a peril, His life and character will surely dry 
out and shrivel unless he can be opened in 
some way, not to waste and prodigality, but 
to generosity and humanity and love. 

The lines of approach to such a soul would 
seem tobe two. In the first place, he ought to 
be helped to see that all the money a man has 
is a trust from God, and should be used in such 
a way as to please God. Merely hoarding it 
to leave behind when a man dies is not using 





it to the honor of God and the good of men, 
Has the effort ever been made to help this 
young man to see what a true and loving 
disciple of Christ should be,—namely, a man 
who will use all that he is and has so as to 
please Christ? If once he would admit Christ 
fully to his heart, to possess all, his feelings 
and thoughts, the generosities of his nature 
would awake, and he would be eager and 
active in using all his possessions to advance 
Christ’s cause. ' 

Perhaps you could get him to make a 
study of Christ’s relations with money and 
his teachings on the subject. Inthe second 
place, he ought to be helped to-see the priv- 
lege of human friendship and gratitude. No 
man can ever zepay his debt to his mother, 
Most -men: only regret ‘that their mothers 
have not been spared to them that they may 
show them love and render them service. 
Has any one ever spoken to this young man 
to help him to see the privilege and the joy 
of doing loving little deeds and making lov- 
ing little gifts to others? Have others been 
accustomed to doing loving deeds and mak- 
ing loving gifts to him? After all there is no 
lesson so influential and persuasive as the 
les¥on of example. Perhaps it would be 
well worth while to send him the story of 
‘* Laddie,’’ by Evelyn Whitaker (New York: 
Barse & Hopkins, 50 cents), He has not 
gone as far as the doctor went, but he needs 
to have the tender generosities of his life un- 
sealed, 





Question. —In working for a spiritual quick- 
ening in a large university, what do you think 
needs chief emphasis? Should a direct effort 
be made to ‘‘ convert"’ the men, and a steady 
insistence be placed upon the fact that the non- 
Christians need conversion, and that the 
Christians need to pray and work to that end? 
Have you any suggestions to make to a small, 
earnest group who are praying to be used to 
bring about a definite, real revival ? 


HERE is a great deal of wise counsel to 
those who would win others to Christ 
in Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s 

‘sSeven Dreamers ’’ (Harper’s, $1.25), and 
in Mark Guy Pearse’s ‘‘ Daniel Quorm and 
His Religious Notions’? (Methodist Book 
Concern, 33 cents). Souls are the most 
sensitive, tremulous things in the world, 
Methods which we would never think of 
using in catching fish or hunting game we 
need to examine carefully before we use in 
seeking to catch men. The problem you 
suggest arises from the idea of a great public 
effort and evangelistic campaign. Such 
efforts and campaigns are often needed and 
accomplish good, but the quiet, steady work 
of winning men one by one is more effective, 
and raises none of these perplexities. When 
the campaign is held, it ought to be man- 
aged wisely, and all its activities and state- 


ments be adapted, not to frighten men away |. 


or to arouse prejudice, but to win their in- 
terest and sympathy. The object in view is 
certainly the conversion of men, but to ad- 
vertise that object to men who do not want 
to be converted, or who do not. know what 


( Continued on next page) 
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Professor Riddle 
Commends a Book for 
Perplexed Christians 
“Dr, -Beecher’s volume (‘Reasonable Biblical Criti- 
cism’) deserves the highest praise, whether regarded 


as a treatise on apologetics or a lucid statement of 
the issues in the realm of Old Testament criticism. 





To me its great charm is its courteous tone. So 
many conservative writers fail in this respect. Dr. 
Beecher is always fair to the other side. Lucid 


always, comprehensive and accurate in his state- 
ment of facts, logical in his arguments, and truth- 
loving in his entire treatment, hjs treatise is just the 
book needed by those Christians who have been 
perplexed by the clamor of unreasonable biblical 
criticism.” —Matthew B, Riddle, Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“Reasonable Biblical Criticism"’ is a book of 330 pages, 
with twenty-two chapters dealing frankly and fully with 
the methods and results of modern criticym, both radical 
and conservative. It is not only for the minister and ex- 
pert Bible student and teacher, but for the untrained. and 
possibly perplexed Bible reader who wants to find a straight 
path through the questions that criticism has raised. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut St, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


_ Price, $1.50 postpai 





























The 
Missionary Commission 


of the 


Christian 
Conservation Congress 


of the Men ard Religion Forward Move- 
ment, in its Report Recommends Three 
Books for Men (aside from Pamphlets). 


Men and Missions wan't. ems 


is One of the Three, and the Only One 
Especially Written for Men 


Men and Missions is a man’s book—unpro- 
fessional, unconventional, fearless and compre- 
hensive. An _ extraordinary chorus of praise, 
from missionaries on the field and experts at 
home, has acclaimed it as ¢he book for modern 
men. It gives the world view, based on a 
journalist-traveler’s experiences ; it interprets the 
modern laymen’s movement from the standpoint 
of one who has been a part of what he writes. 
As good as a trip to a convention. Price, $1.00. 
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Helps. 
on the 
Life.of 
Christ 


Historical Charts of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an Outline Harmony of the 
Gospels. 

By George E, Croscup, B.A. 
Author of ‘‘A Synchronic Chart 
of United States History.’’ This 
is destined to become a standard 
work, necessary to every Bible 
student's equipment, (7.00 


postpaid.) 


The Student’s Historical 

Geography of the Holy Land 
By the Rev. William Walter Smith. 
A.B., A.M., M.D. 
This book is illustrated with about 
one hundred pictures of Bible 
places and thirty-five maps, many 
of them in colors, It is a popu- 
lar reading manual and text-book 


for teachers and clergy. (75 cents 
postpaid.) 
Outline Harmony f 


of the Gospels 
’ By Prof. ™, B. Riddie; D.D., L&D. 
Only an eight-page pamphlet, but 
packed full—showing in, parallel 
columns events, places, dates, 
etc., of all the Gospels. (On 
fine paper, 10 cents, with stiff 


covers, 25 cents net.). 


A Chart of 

Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 
On map paper, 9%xI9 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 7% x64 
inches. Four clear outline jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 
periods of Jesus’ ministry, with 
the events, and the location of 
the Scripture passages in parallei 
columns. (20 cents postpaid.) 


Light and Shade 
Relief Map of Palestine 


By George May Powell 

A beautifully printed flat map, 
which has the effect of a raised 
map, showing elevations and de- 
pressions, with a simple key sys- 
tem for locating important places. 
(Wall size, over all, 50% X37 
inches, $2.50 postpaid. Smaller 
map, 18X23 inches, 25 cents 
postpaid.) 


The Apostles 

as Everyday Men 
By Pres. R. BE. Thompson, S.T.D. 
‘« Two by two" we see these six 
pairs of apostles, presented in 
brilliant studies, drawn with subtle 
appreciation of the strength and 
weakness of each character. (50 
cents postpaid.) 


° 
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conversion means, is a sure way to frustrate 
its attainment. ’ 
i, would advise the small group to read 
Tramball’s’\**Individaaly’Work..for Indi- 
viduals * (Association Press. 50 cents, cloth ; 
25 cents, paper), and Stone’s ‘‘ Recruiting 
for Christ’ (Revell, $1, net), and to turn 
themselves into a personal workers’ group, 
to speak to their fellows and also to God. 


ah 





Worth Repeating 








How to Enjoy Your Religion? 


[A. T. Schofield, M.D., in the London “ Christian,” 
reprinted in Daily Bible, June, 1911.} 





ANY years ago, by what one calls the 
merest chance, in a_ neighboring 
county, I stayed for one week in the 

house of a man I had never seen before. I 
was a Christian, but I had lots of chains on; 
and I thought it a very good thing if I gave 
God all Sunday, and about an hour one 
evening a week, and had the rest of the time 
to lead my own life. Of course, I was in 
some measure under the impression that 
Christianity was a scheme to make us miser- 
able now and happy hereafter ; and I —— 
if 1 gave up all Sunday, and one hour in the 
week, I could be free the rest of the time. 

I lived a week with this man; he never 
said a syllable to me about divine things, but 
I watched him every hour. Iam a trained 
observer; I can see through people ; and I 
watched him. I saw forthe first time a man 
who so thoroughly enjoyed his religion, his 
God, and his Christianity, as to make one’s 
mouth water to live with him. He threw 
such a shadow of love over me that I felt I 
was being changed. I could not resist it. 

I ean stand a great deal, and have been 
‘put through a great-deal, but there is a power 
of joy which: you cannot resist. You, can 
stand argument. The more: you are argued 
with, the moze you can argue back and show 
your. reasons are.better ; but you. cannot re- 


_| sist joy, you cannot overcome love. That 


man was a splendid, noble Christian man ; 
ithere*were” now cant’ phrasts**about’ him, 
nothing of the ordinary-conventional religron- 
ist; but he was a man whose very soul was 
burning with the leye of God, and whose 
life was full of joy from morning till night, 
** satisfied with God’s mercy,’’ and he was 
glad and rejoiced every day of that week. 
The result was that that week was to become 
a jturning-point in my life. That man cast 
such a power over me with his shadow that 
the. sick was healed; his life sang sucha 
song that the prisoner’s chains fell off; and 
although no doubt a great deal has altered 
since, I can tell you from experience the 
power of such a love and how it makes a sick 
man well, 
% 


*“*He Shall Not Fail, Nor Be 
Discouraged ”’ 


‘ [From The Youth’s Companion] 


‘*CHOOL was out; but one boy lingered. 
When the room was cleared, he made 
his way to the teacher’s desk. 

** Well, John, what is it?” 

**It’s no use,’’ said John, the tears 
choking his words, ‘‘I just can’t do these 
examples, I don’t understand a thing we 
have been trying to do, and my work is all 
wrong. If it wasn’t for having the other 
boys laugh at me, I would go back. I can’t 
get anything right.’’ 

‘* Let me see your paper,’’ said the teacher, 
** See, this one is right.’’ 

‘*Maybe it is; but I don’t know how I 
did it, and the rest are all wrong.’’ 

**No, here is another that is almost right. 
You began well, and made just a trifling 
mistake. Let us correct that, and see how 
well it will come out.”’ 

It would: be too much to say that the 
teacher showed John how to do the work. 
He was too weary and discouraged to under- 
stand very much of what she showed to him. 
But one thing he understood—the teacher 
had confidence in his ability to succeed. 

**She thinks I can do it, and I believe I 
can,’’ was about the way he put the case. 
**The teacher is a brick! _She has faith in 
me,”’ 

That the teacher was not discouraged 
about him rebuked his own discouragement 





concerning himself, and gave him power to 





succeed, He was not a brilliant scholar, 
but he was a faithful student—a worker who 
needed just the encouragement his teacher 
gave him, to add hopefulness and outlook to 
the work. 

Years afterward, in a time of perplexity 
and doubt, the lesson came back to him. 
He had suffered disappointment and his faith 
was sorely tested, He was tempted not to 
try again. Then he found the prophetic 
words, ‘‘ He shall not fail nor be discour- 
aged.’’ 

‘*T wonder if that means that God has 
faith in us?’’ he asked. ‘*That is what it 
seems to mean. ‘A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and the smoking flax shall he not 
quench. ... He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged.’’’ ; 

His own lamp had been burning dimly 
enough, and sometimes had given smoke 
instead of light. He had been bruised, 
wronged, disappointed. Had God any oil 
for a lamp so nearly dry? Could God bind 
up so bruised a reed? Would God count 
himself to have failed if one, poor mad Jike 
himself should Tet his light flicker and go 
out, or if a reed so bruised should die? 

**He shall not fail nor be discouraged.’’ 
The words came back to him with the clear 
ring of assurance. He remembered the day 
when he stood, a big boy, ashamed to cry, 
but humiliated and discouraged, before the 
teacher’s desk, and how her faith in him had 
given him faith in himself. Man that he was, 
he sobbed again before the Great Teacher 
who giveth to all men liberally and upbraid- 
eth not: 

‘*O God,.if thou art not discouraged con- 
cerning me, I will not give up in despair of 
myself !’’ 

Whenever periods of depression have come 
upon him since then—and there have been 
many of them—he has recalled these words, 
and they have always helped him, until now 
the habit of courageous fighting has become 
fixed, and a clear faith and a hopeful spirit 
mark his everyday life, 


” 
The Training of Children 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, in the [London] Sunday- 
school Chronicle,and Christian Advocate 


EW methods and new ideals concern- 
ing children have made men question 
the absolute accuracy of the Old Tes- 

tament words in Proverbs 22:6: ‘* Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and even 
when he is old he will not depart from it.’ 
I, nevertheless, intend to treat it as an in- 
spired statement, as a declaration of truth. 
The first thing I desire to say is that training 
involves an ideal. We are living in an age 
when even in the Christian Church the ideals 
we have for our children are very low. Too 
often the aim for our boys is that they shall 
be educated, gain a position for themselves, 
and ‘‘ get on in the world.’’ ‘loo often for 
our girls we have the ideal that they also 
shall be educated, refined, and accomplished, 
and presently, again to use a phrase which, 
if I could, I would cancel absolutely from 
the thinking of Christian parents, ‘* get set- 
tled.’”’ These as ideals are anti-Christian 
and pagan. Iam not undervaluing educa- 
tion. It is the duty of every man to give his 
children the best education possible. I am 
not undervaluing position, Let every lad 
be ambitious to be the best carpenter, the 
best doctor, the best lawyer in the whole 
district. Let our girls, in very deed and 
truth, be educated, cultured, and refined ; 
but if these constitute the ultimate, then in 
what are we removed from pagans ? 

What, then, should be our ideal? That 
the child should realize Jesus Christ’s esti- 
mate of greatness. A man is great if his 
character is what it ought to be. The true 
ideal toward which we are to move in the 
training of our children must be the realiza- 
tion of the character upon which Jesus 
Christ has set the sevenfold chaplet of his 
benediction. That the boy may be a godly 
man, that the girl may be one of the King’s 
daughters, is the supreme matter. To neg- 
lect that as the ultimate, to lose sight of that 
as the goal, is to ruin our children by a false 
love. Next, the training of a child involves 
personal discipline. - You will make your 
boy what you are, and.not what you tell him 
to be. You cannot éxpect your boy to be a 
Christian athlete if you are weak and anemic 
in your Christianity. If you neglect prayer, 
and if the. family altar is a thing you can 
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train my child, I must see the goal towards 
which I desire him to press, but I must go 
that way, too... 

1 suppose it is necessary in these days that 
we should teach children in crowds. Would 
to God we could escape from it. Every 
child is a lonely personality, a special indi- 
viduality. When God made you, he broke 
the mold, for no two men are alike. You 
cannot find in any one home two children 
alike. ‘Train up your family of two, or three, 
or four, or five, on exactly the same lines, 
‘and you may hit the goal in the case of one 
and miss it in all the rest. No, you must 
specialize. Every child demands special 
consideration. We have suffered in every 
way, socially, politically, and most certainly 
religiously, by the habit of imagining that 
we can deal with children in crowds, and 
treat them all the same way. It cannot be 
done. For the teaching of certain things 
which they must know, itis necessary ; but 
when you are going to train a child, it is a 
matter of.education rathersthan imstruction. 
Thete is all the’ différétceyin the World be- 
tween fnStructing and educating. To in- 
struct is to build in; to educate is to draw 
out. 

Training must be twofold, Ii mast, first 
of all, be positive. The children must be 
taught that they belong to Clirist, and led to 
the point of recognizing this fact and yield- 
ing themselves thereto. In the second piace 
the childrew must be taught that sin is their 
enemy, and therefore God’s enemy, and it is 
therefore to be fought perpetually. | Our first 
business is to bring the child into a recogni- 
tion of its actual relationship to Christ, and 
a personal yielding thereto. Let it be done 
easily and naturally. Do not be anxious 
that your child should pass through any vol- 
canic experience, but as soon as possible the 
little one should be able to say, ‘Yes, I 
love Jesus, and I will be his.’’ It should 
be as simple as the kiss of the morning upon 
the brow of the hill, as the distilling of meis- 
ture in the dew, 

With such an ideal, and such a training, 
and such a.promise, the only fear we need 
have about’ our children is fear concerning 
ourselves, It is true that there’ fave’ been 
great failures, Why? Children from Chris- 
tian homes sometimes turn out ill because 
of the faxity which imagines that a child’s 
happiness consists. in self-pleasing, and in 
having its‘own will. © There is all the differ- 
ence between letting a clild have its own 
will and training it in its own way. To train 
a child in its own way crosses the. will some- 
times. ‘This, however, must never be done 
with passion, Passion burns to destrtction. 
Reason fires to construction. - : 

Or, it may be,’ on ‘the other hand, tha 
there is the sternness which forgets the needs 
of young life. ‘There is the method of the 
moral policeman. When it is adopted the 
boy crosses the threshold and with a sigh of 
abandonment plunges into every excess of 
evil, 

Said a man to me some years ago: ‘‘How 
is it I have lost my children?’’ I replied: 
**I do not see that you have lost your chil- 
dren. ‘They are sitting round your board, 
most of them, and they respect you,’’ ** Oh, 
yes,’’ he said, ‘** but there is not a boy round 
my board who trusts me.’’ Then I said to 
him, more for the instruction of my own 
heart than with the idea that I could help 
him: ‘* What do you mean?’’ ** Why,’’ 
he replied, ‘* there is not-one of them who 
makes a confidant of me.’’ I looked the 
man in the face, and said: ‘* Did you ever 
play marbles with them when they were 
little ?’? At once he replied: ‘*Oh, cer- 
tainly not.”” AndI said: * Thatis why you 
lost them.’’ ss 

We do not lose our children when they 
are seventeen. We lose them when they are 
seven. You are a good man, and a hard 
man, and your children know it. ‘They re- 
spect you, but they do not trust you, and 
you lose them, There may be a laxity that 
is too gentle, a love that is anzmic ; but 
there may be too much iron in your blood, 
too much sternness. 

How shall we find the happy medium ? 


| Be very much and very constantly in com- 


tadeship with Christ. If we are going to be 
so severe as to be true, and so tender as to 
hold, we must know him, the Man who 
could look right into the soul of a Pharisee 
and scorch it with his look, and inté the eye 
of a little child and make the child want to 
come and play with him. We must be much 
with Christ if we are to be with children. If 


lightly lay aside, your boy will not be likely | you do not know Christ, keep your hands off 


to erect it in his.ewn-home,. If J.am-to 


the bairns. 














LESSON FOR MAY 26 (Matt. 5: 33-373 Jas. 3: 1-12; 5: 12) 








are organ 

* class. What supplies 
are recommended for the first year's work? 
Where may they be secured?—R, W, C, . 


ASSUME that the class fer tois 
| ME ey you refer an 


OKLAHOMA.—We 
“* Training for 


izing a union 


class, and that 
. you are undertaking to fit the pupils to 
become teachers lateron. Whatever book 


you adopt as your text-book for the class, 
you will find that it indicates on the opening 
pages all of the collateral reading and outside 


material necessary. 


newee Ampste The Sunday Spee 
Times of seve mont Oo you ofa 
number of excellent Promotion Day exercises 
which can be secured, and one especially, writ- 
ten by W. H. Dietz, but ydu give no addresses 
for sending for these services. ‘Ihe past two 
years L have served as chairman of the com- 
mittee for our Sunday-school to provide. suit- 
abie exercises for this service, and have failed 
to find any — house where they can be 
secured. ill you kindly tell me where I can 
find Promotion Day services, and the address 
of Mr. Dietz ?—L. rd E. 

ROMOTION Day exercises may be had 
by addressing W. H. Dietz, the Sun- 
day-school supply man, 107 N. Dear- 

born Street, Chicago. You will also find 
good Promotion Day exercises in Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Williams Sudlow’s book on ‘* All About 
the Primary,’”? which may be had from any 
Sunday-school supply house, or directly from 
the. publishers, Hammond Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee (So. cents)... - ; 








MINNESOTA.—Ours is a school town, many 
young men and women coming here to attend 
the State Normal School and business colleges. 
‘T have a class of pening women students, most of 
whom are away from home. ‘They are kept very 
busy in school ; but I should like to know what 
I can do. for them to help them feel at home 
among .us,—little attentions in a social way 
that a busy woman can give toa Class of about 
, Some suggestions as to how 
to be réally helpful to them will be greatly 
appreciated.—E. F. D. 


OUNG.women who are,thus qway from 
home attending school are especially 
~ appreeiative-of the sort of service you 
are seeking to render. Many of them, no 
doubt, are living in dormitories and other 
similar places, and the :privilege of entering 
into a real home, as I: know yours must be, 
will be prized above measure. ‘There is a 
good deal in the old adage of *‘ Put yourself 
in his place.’’ If you were situated as those 
girls who are attending school, what would 
you like? What would help you? What 
would attract you? If you had a daughter 
attending. school away from home, what 
attentions would you like to have given her 
by her Sunday-school teacher? These young 
women will greatly appre some sort of 
definite organization that will lend itself not 
only to their Sunday-school work, but to the 
cultivation of the social side of their lives, I 
suggest that in your efforts to entertain them 
ou seek those things they would be least 
ikely to find in their. school life. For 
example, I would not start a library society 
—for they no doubt have one in their school. 
Their own suggestions as to what would 
please them would be safe to follow. Of 
course I should not take from their gather- 
ings all that is literary, nor would I take out 
music, nor anything of that sort; but if you 
could get that class of girls interested in some 
poor family that has children needing clothes, 
so that they could help them and really feel 
that they were doing some specific good, you 
would find that while they were sewing upon 
garments for the children, or doing similar 
work to this, they would be knitting their 
hearts together in a delightful service that 
would make them glad as long as memory 
lasts. Doing things worth while is the best 
way I know of to maintain an interest in a 
class of this sort or any other sort. 





CALIFORNIA. —Will you kindly give me some 
advice on the matter of and 
teachers’-meetings? We expect to hold our 
class just before or just after the regular prayer- 
meeting hour on Wednesday evening, and shall 
therefore have only one-half to three-quarters 
of an hour for the class each time. We have 
been pursuing the plan of discussing the next 
lesson. Our pastor has taken charge, and has 
been giving us some excellent talks on the les- 
son, but x! 4 course the teachers of the Primary 
and Junior Departments, who have the Graded 
Lessons, are not particularly interested in the 


Wek esion. Lawrance 





en 


discussion of the regular lesson from the Inter- 

national quarterly. ‘Therefore it is difficult to 

t these teachers to attend. I feel that we 

ld get some text or subject-matter that can 

be made of interest and profit to all the teach- 

ers who will attend. What would you recom- 
mend ?—D. B. 


ITH the introduction of the Graded 
Lessons, the teachers’-meeting re- 
quires entirely different treatment 

than it had under the Uniform System. 
Some graded unions nowadays combine 
teacher-training and teachers’-meetings in 
the following manner : : 

The first half-hour of the meeting—all 
teachers present—is devoted to a teacher- 
training lesson of a general character. Then 
the meeting is divided into the various sec- 
tions, representing the various departments 
of the school, with separate teachers for 
each, giving the lesson in the respective de- 
partments of the school. 

For several reasons, this sort of arrange- 
ment is difficult to maintain, One is that for 
a local church the number of teachers in 
some of the departments is so small that it 
reduces the departmental section to two or 
three people. Another difficulty is that of 
securing suitable people to teach the various 
departments. 

t is not reasonable to suppose that teach- 
ets will continue to come to a general meet- 
ing where they cannot hear the discussion 
of the particular lesson they are to teach, 
The only alternative that I see—and this is 
not a satisfactory one—is to open your meet- 
ing in one body, give your teacher-training 
lesson, and then have the various lessons 
taught in very short periods, without sepa- 
rating the teachers, Of course, onlya small 
proportion of the teachers will be interested 
in any one lesson, but it will at least keep 
them together. 


CALIFORNIA.—L: have a class of fourteen 


boys whose ages are from thirteen to seven- 
teen. ‘ ‘The fathers of four of the boys are 
saloon men. Not one boy in the class has a 


father who is even a professing Christian, and 
only three’ of the boys have mothers who are 
professing Christians, and one of these mothers 
will attend church in the morning and attend 
the Sunday baseball game in the afternoon, 
and take her boys with her. While this class 
is considered by some of our workers as the 
“ bad boys class.” there is not a bad boy in 
the class. ‘They are lively boys, full to the 
brim of fun, and this fun is often uncontrolled. 
‘They come to Sunday-school “just for fun,"* as 
one boy told me. I think that I have won the 
boys’ affection, but farther than that my teach- 
ing seems to be a failure. None of the boys 
are obliged to come to Sunday-school. If they 
do not choose to come, they are at‘ liberty to 
Stay at home, or go some other place. I have felt 
that their love of fun is about all the hold that 
the Sunday-school has upon them, and I have 
given them more liberty in this line than the 
other workers in the Sunday-school approve of. 
I feel that there must be a change soon or I 
shall lose the boys. ‘hey were quite interested 


in Mrs. Alden’s book, ‘‘Three People,"’ and | 


also in Ralph Connor's book, ‘Glengarry 
School Days.’’ I will not allow myself to be 
discouraged, for this is the Lord's work, and 
what I want to know now is, what does the 
Master want me to do next for these boys. As 
Peter was the one the Lord sent to Cornelius, 
possibly you will be the one the Lord will use 
to show me what to do for these boys.—J. C. A. 


BOY on one occasion defined the word 
‘* difficulty” as ‘‘something to be 
overcome,’’ This class presents a 
good many difficulties in its management, 
and is on that account a most interesting 
class to work with, Anybody can handle a 
class of good boys and girls who are bent on 
studying their Bible lessons and behaving 
themselves, but to handle a class like yours 
requires mettle, genius, perseverance, and a 
lot of the Christian graces thrown in. 

You are to be congratulated. Lethargy and 
sleepiness are far more difficult to handle than 
what you are confronted with every Sunday. 
If you win out with those boys—as I believe 
you will—it means rolling up your sleeves and 
sitting up nights to think and study. ‘Their love 
of fun is the point of contact ; you must love 
fun too, and get just as close to them as you 
can. While not spending any less time in 
the preparation of your lesson, but rather 
more, endeavor to spend still more time with 
the boys out of doors. If you were to or- 
ganize' a basebail club and spend Saturday 
afternoons playing with them, or doing any- 
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Ahing else they wanted to do, , hunt- 
fing, tramping, anything, —it would be a 
strong point in your favor. : 


You are doing well, I think, not to come 
down too severely upon them in the matter 
of decorum. Nevertheless, I would show 
them in an open, manly way, that you are 
, doing it all for the purpose of getting close 
to them and influencing their lives, An oc- 
casional picnic with a lunch in the woods 
will be fine. Just a few sentences you can 
speak when you come to ask a blessing over 
the lunch will be an opportunity to let them 
know where you stand and why. 

In the games you play, and whatever you 
do, there will be opportunities abundant to 
hold up the high standard... If you can give 
them some responsibility, that would be a 
good thing—perhaps assigning them some 
specific work to be. done in connection with 
the school. If you can afford it, it would 
pay to put into their hands several copies of 
The Youths’ Companion, or a paper that is 
full of clean life. 

Whatever you do, do not lose your tem- 

r, commend every good thing they do, and 

as patient asamother. Many a good man 
has been made out of a saloon-keeper’s boy, 
and I doubt not that there are some in your 
class who will make your heart glad one of 
these days. Do not give up, and do not get 
discouraged. 


OHIO,—Could you tell me of a paper that is 
as good as or better than The Sunday School 
‘Times? I am the president of an adult organ- 
ized class. My object is to get as much 

iterature as I can find on the hool 
lessons. | think it will arouse more interest 
and deeper study.—A. G. 


PPARENTLY you. already take The 
Sunday Schoo! Times, and are simply 
seeking an additional publication that 

will be helpful. You undoubtedly know 
that there are no less than a dozen adult 
Bible class magazines issued, mostly by the 
denominational publishing and Sunday-school. 
supply houses, which are devoted éxclusivély' 
to thet one department. If you will'send to 
the various publishers for‘samples, they will, 
gladly furnish them, and ‘you will then’ be 
able to select what you want. Of course, 
you will select the one issued by your 
own denomination, but it: will be-helpful for 
you to get others in addition to this, 
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Jesus as Teacher 
( Continued from page 299) 


miscarry, doing must follow’ the hearing: 
without spontaneity and without strain. 

It is at this point that the personality of 
the teacher tells. Herein lay the high mas- 
tery of Jesus the teacher. He transmitted 
the impulse to action. Buthow? It is idle 
to attempt to analyze it. Psychology is still 
guessing at the mystery of how one person- 
ality tells upon another. It was not the ad- 
miration that Jesus evoked that constrained 
emulation, nor-the confidence that he won 
that compelled obedience,—not these alone, 
though these were necessary elements of the 
total fact. But personality is so subtle a 
thing that it is vainly that we endeavor to 
trace the thousand and one hidden channels 
by which it passes itself on. 

One cannot explain how it came to pass 
that Arnold of. Rugby and Thring of Upping- 
ham left their image and superscription so 
indelibly upon their pupils ; yet they did it. 
Jesus also did it, but unlike them he does 
it still, The best we teachers.and preachers 
can do is to lead children and men to his 
feet. He is the teacher, the supreme teacher 
still, We have to learn of him, and all he 
asks is docility. The meek and the poor in 
spirit are his pupils still, Upon them he 
impresses his own personality as of old; to 
them he communicates himself. 

Men have called Beethoven and Mozart 
and others the masters, because they were 
the supreme teachers and exponents of music; 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, each in 
his own art is called master, because he is 
of those who have given it its highest expres- 
sion,—and men still sit at their feet. That 
is the mark of the highest teaching. It is 
imperishable, abiding. 

And so we cail Jesus Master because he 
gave the perfect expression to this art of life, 
because he has been the supreme exponent 
in life and teaching of the manhood which 
we share with him. One, still, is our J/as- 
ter, even Christ. ‘ 
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@ The 9.18 train from a 
Philadelphia suburb is known 
as the “‘women’s train.” The 
women who take that train 
are mostly intent on shopping 
expeditions: And when the 
train reaches the heart of the 
city the crowd of shoppers 
scatters to the shops, big and 
little. seta cidye o ' 

@.. Household «needs, many 
and varied. wants, create cus- 
tom for the 9.18, and for the 
shops at the other end of the 


line. 


@ But how do these good 
women know where to go, 
and on what days to go on 
their buying expeditions ? Ad- 
vertising has told them, and 
keeps on telling them. Hence 
convenient trains ; hence good 
shops and fair prices. 


@ And advertising not only 
does this, but it brings by in- 
numerable messengers straight 
to you the news of a vast area 
of buying opportunities the 
country over, from which you 
can make unhurried selection. 
Your shopping may mean a 
visit to a near-by shop, or a 
postal card inquiry or order 
sent to a distant source of 
supply. Advertising tells you 
where and what, and how 
much, and you can send or 
go, according to your con- 
venience. 

@ The habit of consulting 
the advertising in The Sun- 
day School Times is a good 
habit. Have you acquired it? 

@ The pee ona Times 


Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














This ts the Butcher of Spotiess ‘1 own, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 

There is no 


a zer like cleanly 
surroundings. ppetine why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture givea _— to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
a8 @ hew penny. 

















Find an n Investment 


‘That pays '§-per cent. “interest won thé day 
your mOpey is, received ?, 


That offers abundant security ~ the ion of 
first midrtgages on iinproved réal estate? 


That permits you to withdraw your money at 
any time without natice— 


And that is backed ‘by a conservatively man- 
aged company with ample resotirces and seven- 
teen yeats of successful business experience ? 


In thé entire history of this Company there has 
never been a.day's delay in thé mailing of in- 
terest checks or the ts of principal 
when asked for. 


eRe $1,207, 000.00. 
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Tue SANITARY DISHWASHER 


FOR FAMILY USE 


a ‘ashes, vinses, dries and polishes the 
* wast deticota China, Glassware, Silver- 
ware, wy to 5 minutes. Cleans and 
sterilizes ishes with scalding. soap-suds 
and rinses them, completely removing all 
traces of food, grease, etc, Hands do not 
touch water. Saves labor, time, 
towels, breakage. All metal—com- 
Pact otras asts a lifetime. 
Escape the cradgery of dish- 
osmieg, on hundreds of women 
have ead their letters in our 


. Write to-day. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


7@ Fifth Avenue, New York 
ecomaat teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools 1m all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm.0.Pratt, Mgr. 











Was Tithing for Jews Only ? 

This article reviews ‘‘ The SacredTenth"’ 

(2 volumes, $6.50), and ** The Tithe in 

= ture” (75 cents), by Henry Lansdell, 

Th eye by E. S. Gorham, 285 
‘ourth Avenue, New York). 

HREE hundred years is a long interven- 
ing period between authentic histories 
of any important subject. Yet from 

1613, when the “ Historie of the Tithe ’’ was 
published by the *‘ learned Selden,’’ until the 
recent publication of this book by Dr. Lans- 
dell, of Morden College, Blick Heath, 
England, practically nothing new in the 
way of history—certainly nothing exhaustive 
—on the subject of tithing has appeared. 
Meanwhile, especially during the Yast fifty 
years, the discovery of ancient inscriptions 
and manuscripts, and more markedly the 
ge of the archeologist, have been reveal- 
~* wealth of information regarding the 
tithe during the ages both before and since 
the time of Abraham. This knowledge, 
hitherto available only to scholars, has been 
compiled and edited by Dr: Lansdeil and 
published in two volumes of 750 pages. 

The subject-matter is greatly enriched by 
ths author’s luminous comments and conclu- 
sions. One feature of the work will impress 
even the casual reader. ‘lhe author is fair. 
He is, not.a special pleader. He. realizes 
that he is writing history, not making an 
argument. Another, will be the conviction 
that any man hereafter who writes or speaks 
of the tithe as only a Mosaic law or instfitu- 
tion or anything less than a law of the hu- 
man race, will simply advertise himself as 
lacking in scholarship. 

Beginning with Egypt, the author traces 
the ‘history of the tithe and of offerings in 
that ancient land, and follows the subject 
tirouE) Babylonia, Persia.’ Phoenicia, Ethi- 

rCarthaginia,” and, in “the following 

Couctters among the Greeks, Romecty and 
other pagan nations of ancient e 

aie races the history “of tithi 
islation through the various Eastern, 

itan, Italian, and Spanish Councils in the 
Sasly centuries of Cliristianity, and ‘also in 
France, Germany.and Scandinavia, The 
latter part of the first volume and all of the 
second is devoted-to tithing i in England, the 
United States“ind Cafatla’im modern times. 

This exhaustive work, probaily the only 
one ever written, might well be in the library 
of every theological seminary in Christen- 
dom. Any friend of such an institution 
would confer upon it a great favor at small 
expense by presenting these two volumes. 

Realizing that the complete work could 
not have general circulation and reading, 
Dr. Lansdell has compiled and condensed 
from its contents a smaller volume of about 
150 pages under the title ‘‘The Tithe in 
Scripture.’’ This smaller book not only 
gives the reader a clear idea of the scope of 
the larger work, but is especially valuable 
because of the chapters *‘The Tithe Before 
and After the Captivity,’’ **Tithing in the 
Apocrypha ’’ (embracing the period from 
Malachi to Christ), ** Talmudic Teaching on 
Tithes,’’ and ** The ‘ Demai,’ or Doubtful 
Tithe "’). 

Reading these chapters vividly explains 
the reason why Jesus criticised the Pharisees 
for their extreme conception and practice of 
the law of tithing. They also throw a flood 
of light upon the Pharisees themselves as a 
party of strict ceremonial religionists. 

Impressed by the importance of the new 
iight upon the subject of tithes afforded by 
this smaller work to the average reader and 
student, a layman of Chicago has ordered 
from the author five hundred copies in sheets 
to be bound in this’country.'' His purpose 
is to place a copy in the library of every theo- 
logical seminary in the United States and 
Canada, —something over one hundred in all, 

~ 

A Child’s Journey With Dickens 
(By Kate Douglas Wiggin).—The imperisha- 
ble nature of certain impressions in child- 
hood, especially those that grow out of the 
hero-worship age, is finely illustrated in this 
classic little reminiscence. . The distinguished 
author of it was in some respects not an 
ordinary child, but yet this simple recital of 
her brief experience in the company of 
Dickens reveals certain universal secrets of 
child-nature worth perpetuating out of a 
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concrete experience. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
50 cents, net.) 


“||| Books Worth Noting | | 


He and Greathearts 


and. Theif! 
Animal Friends (By John T. Dale).—A 


collection of very brief sketches of noted 
persons as well as of others in their kindly. 
relations with the lower animals is included 
in this volume. Interspersed through these 
biographic bits are poetic selections and sen- 
tentious quotations from literature, all in- 
tended to quicken in the young reader the 
spirit of kindness to animals. . It is a capital 
book for the home of little children, as well 
as for schools. It is attractively printed and 
illustrated, and has a decidedly suggestive 
value toward the creation of a humane at- 
mosphere, (D. C. Heath & Co., 60 cents.) 


Emblems of the Holy Spirit (By F.E. 
Marsh) .—Nearly thirty years ago the author 
wrote a small book dealing with a few of the 
Scriptural emblems of the Holy Spirit, and 
as that book has long been out of print the 
present entirely new and recent study is 
offered in its place. Mr, Marsh is a careful 
and close student of the Scriptures, and the 
various aspects of the teaching of such em- 
blems as the dove, the seal, the oil, the fire, 
and others are well brought out and forcibly 
applied, The teaching is also aptly illus- 
trated with pointed. incidents. Altogether 
this is a valuable book and eminently worthy 
of the attention of Bible students, (London, 
Eng.: Morgan and Scott, $1.) 


A Harmony of the Gospels (By John 
H. Kerr, D.D.).—The distinctive peculiar- 
ity of Dr. Kerr’s Harmony is indicated on 
the title-page : ‘‘ in the words of the Ameti- 
can Standard Edition of the Revised Bible.’’ 
The marginal notes are wisely included. 
The quadri-paschal theory of our .Lord’s 
ministry is accepted, but the -passovers are 
not ‘‘regarded as the important marks of 
time in the life of Christ,’’ but three periods 
are presented: of Preparation, of Labor, of 
‘Triumph, The arrangement, however, is 
otherwise not novel, though there are some 
disputed ‘points, where Dr. Kerr differs from 
‘recent Harmonists. His experience as a 
Professor of the New Testament Department 
(in San Francisco) led to’ the preparation of 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's y Meigs 
powder for ar you at 
sensitive about ng size of year 
shoes? Many people wear shoes a 
size smaller by shaking Allen’s. 
Foot-Easeinto them. Just the thing 
for Aching, hot feet and for Break- 
ing iu New Shoes. If you have 
tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s 
, Foot-Ease Ease gives instant relief. We 
Ey? have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
' Soldeverywhere, 25c. 


tute. 
A PREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail’ 
FootEane” ALLEN S, OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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Towards a Perfect Man (By Henry 
W. Clark).—It will be giving: the best de- 
scription. of this book, and perhaps paying it 
the highest possible compliment, to say that 
it reminds one of those inimitable essays by 
Dr. H. Clay ‘Trumbull that older readers of 
this paper gratefully remember. Mr. Clark 
writes with. freshness, suggestiveness, and 
force, and has much to say on the Christian 
life that is eminently worthy of being heeded 
by all who wish to make the most of their 
position and privileges, Even the titles in- 
dicate the interest and value of the messages, 
for among them are ‘*The Acceptance of 
Limitation’’ ; ‘‘ The Restraint of Power’’ ; 
‘*The Value of Reserve’’?; ‘*‘Open Win- 
dows’’; ‘* Saintliness and Strength.’’ This 
little book will prove of exceptional value 
for its purpose, (Revell, 75 cents net.) 


Men Wanted (By Fred B. Smith).—A 
winner of men who knows men has earned the 
right to speaktomen, Fred B. Smith knows 
men—knows how low they have gone and how 
high they may reach. ‘*Men Wanted ”’ is 
not a call to religious service as such, but to 
the kind of manhood that fits for any service. 
After an opening ‘‘soliloquy’’ on impres- 
sions from a visit to lower New York, Mr. 
Smith sets forth in terms for plain men some 
foundation qualities every true man must 
have. This discussion leads up to a new 
sort of view of the religion of Jesus Christ 
as the only force to make these qualities 
possible: religion as ‘*the dynamic of 
morals and the dynamic of two worlds.”’ 
*“* Men Wanted ’’ would be a timely call to 
men iti any year; a special significance for 
1912 marks the’ book, for it is an expression 
of the root principles of the Men and Reli- 
gion Movement from the man who has been 
intimately associated as campaign leader 
with the movement that has culminated in 
the Christian Conservation Congress just held 
in New York. (Association Press, 75 cts.) 

















UNIQUE 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 
FREE 


The Best Ever Issued. 5 Samples, All Bittorent. Free 
for the Raging te Pasters.or Superinteaden 
Send 10 cents for new composition by Geibel— 
Songs Our Mothers Sang—for Mother’s Day. Any 
of these addresses : 


HALL-MACK (0. 
ADAM GEIBEL CO. 
HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY = SCHOOL 
Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 


Introductory price, fudl:cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOWED few an nv 


WEW and OLD 


1018-1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


27 E. 22nd St., New York. 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 




















$25 per 100, not pr: 35 conte per copy by 
THE BIGLO IN CO., New York or Chicago 





Getting an Holding 


The book is writfén with such viger and vivacity that 
you will almost forget it is a method manual, until you 
recall that Mr. Hamby has been telling you exactly 
what-you: have wanted to:know about getting those 
boys or girls into the class, and how to keep them 
from slipping away. It is a book that can'save teach- 
ers many a heartache. 


50 cents postpaid 
At booksellers, or from the publishers, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 





1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











Take a 
Wholesome 


Tonic 








Not one that startles the nerves. into a sudden, 
fitful strength, but a restorative that builds quietly 
and effectively. 
te you, try a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, with a little sugar in a glass ot 
cold water. 


If ‘summer heat is depressing 





It is refreshing and invigorating. 




















